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By 
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Chairman:  Keith  R.  Legg 
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Administrations  at  all  governmental  levels  are  deeply  involved 
in  the  policy-making  process.  Organizational  structures  and  processes 
as  well  as  the  cognitive  attitudes  of  administrators  are  considered 
powerful  determinants  of  organizational  behavior.  This  study  pursues 
two  objectives:  One  is  to  elucidate  the  effects  policy  making  and 
policy  implementation  have  had  on  organizational  structures  and  process- 
es at  the  local  level.  Secondly,  it  attempts  to  describe  the  cognitive 
attitudes  of  administrators . These  attitudes  were  then  examined  in 
relationship  to  both  organizational  stratification  and  individual 
behavior. 

The  literature  on  local  administration  in  West  Germany  is 
still  scarce  and  presents  contradictory  findings.  On  the  one  hand, 
organizational  structures  and  processes  are  described  as  essentially 
following  the  Weberian  model.  Yet  other  studies  claim  that  the 
bureaucratic  paradigm  has  ceased  to  be  an  accurate  model  of  local 
administration.  The  line  of  command  structure  is  becoming  less 
important  in  comparison  to  political  processes  of  bargaining  and 
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compromise  between  organizational  units.  This  study  attempts  to 
reconcile  these  conflicting  findings  through  the  application  of 
the  "professional  model"  incorporating  both  the  Weberian  and  the 
human  relations  model.  Research  based  on  case  analyses  and  inter- 
views concentrated  on  such  variables  as  hierarchical  authority, 
patterns  of  communication,  hierarchy  and  specialization,  impersonality 
of  procedure,  and  separation  of  policy  from  administrative  activities. 
It  was  hypothesized  that  organizational  structures  and  processes  are 
different  for  both  the  policy-making  and  the  policy-implementation 
process. 

Concepts  tested  in  a study  of  top  administrators  at  the 
federal  level  in  West  Germany  were  applied  to  the  examination  of  cog- 
nitive attitudes  in  local  administrators.  Following  this  study,  we 
hypothesized  that  administrators  can  be  classified  as  "classical" 
and  "political"  bureaucrats,  who  differ  in  terms  of  their  role  per- 
ceptions, evaluation  of  the  administrative  and  political  domain,  and 
political  commitment.  It  was  further  hypothesized  that  differences 
in  cognitive  attitudes  are  related  to  the  administrators'  responsive- 
ness to  societal  demands. 

We  found  that  although  the  professional  model  does  not  exist 
fully,  several  of  its  characteristics  were  present.  The  crucial 
variable  hierarchical  authority  continues  to  follow  the  Weberian 
model.  However,  there  is  a trend  toward  the  declining  importance  of 
hierarchical  relationships  at  least  as  far  as  the  lower  levels  of  the 
organization  are  concerned. 
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Wg  were  fui  ther  able  to  obsGTVG  meaningful  differences  bstwssn 
classical  and  political1  burGaucrats.  ThssG  differences  continue 
to  be  relevant  when  they  are  related  to  the  bureaucrat's  behavior 
as  well  as  the  individual's  position  within  the  organization. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  is  common  for  political  systems  in  advanced  societies  to 
initiate  and  restructure  socioeconomic  processes.  Notwithstanding 
different  degrees  of  government  involvement,  the  Welfare  State  has 
necessitated  intervention  both  to  regulate  a private  economy  and  to 
furnish  goods  which  are  not  automatically  produced  by  the  market. 

Yet  the  broad  scope  of  intervention  has  affected  governmental 
institutions  differently.  More  than  any  other  institution,  the 
executive  branch  and  the  administration  in  particular  are  said  to  have 
become  the  real  centers  of  policy-making.  For  years,  political  science 
literature  has  been  lamenting  the  decline  of  political  institutions 
(Huntington,  1965).  At  the  same  time  it  has  become  fascinated  with  the 
existence  of  corporate  structures,  consisting  of  bureaucracies  and 
organized  societal  interest  groups  which  have  wrested  substantial 
policy-making  power  from  the  traditional  political  institutions  such 
as  parliaments  and  elected  executives. 

With  respect  to  European  politics,  Martin  Heisler  (1974:36) 
has  noted  that  " 'withinputs 1 in  general  and  structurally  induced 
phenomena  in  particular  may  be  more  important  influences  in  determining 
the  contents,  timing,  form,  and  intensity  of  outputs  (including  the 
patterns  of  legitimacy  through  which  the  outputs  will  be  presented  to 
the  political  society)  than  are  environmental  inputs." 
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This  development  has  led  to  a reevaluation  of  the  function  and 

significance  of  the  bureaucratic  apparatus  during  the  policy-process. 

Traditionally,  public  policy  is  seen  as  emerging  from  the 
legislative  process,  then  applied  by  the  executive  and 
disciplined  by  the  judiciary.  In  a modern  technological 
society  the  process  of  making  public  policy  may  occur  in 
quite  a different  manner.  Public  policy-making  may  be 
more  easily  understood  as  emerging  from  networks  of  inter- 
action processes  within  a political-administrative  system 
and  embracing  the  formal  and  informal  aspects  of  the 
legislature,  the  executive,  the  judiciary,  independent  agen- 
cies, interested  pressure  groups,  individuals  or  the  mass 
character  of  the  larger  community.  (Simmons  and  Dvorin, 

1977:405) 

Administrative  processes  can  thus  be  interpreted  as  "narrower  and  more 
specialized  aspects  of  the  larger  political  processes.  Consequently, 
they  may  be  considered  as  specialized  processes  within  the  flow  of 
policy"  (Simmons  and  Dvorin,  1977:413).  This  has  had  a number  of  con- 
sequences for  the  analysis  of  administrative  processes. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  operations  of  organizations  more 
recent  public  administration  literature  has  taken  issue  with  the 
traditional  organization  and  rule-oriented  approaches.  It  attempts  to 
view  organizational  behavior  in  broader  and  more  flexible  terms.  When 
one  needs  to  analyze  the  actual  behavior  of  organizations,  rules  of 
procedure  and  organization  charts  are  frequently  of  little  use.  They 
neither  ensure  a flexible  response  by  the  organization  to  changing 
problems  nor  do  they  effectively  preclude  personal  discretion.  In 
fact,  they  tend  to  prevent  the  former  but  not  the  latter  (Grauhan, 
1972a). 


Public  administration  has  rediscovered  the  importance  of  nor- 


mative concerns  which  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  the  advocacy  of 
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administration  without  compassion  (Thompson,  1961,  1975).  New  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  importance  of  value  choices  by  administrators  which 
shape  the  organization’s  actions.  Their  value  commitments  are  at  the 
basis  of  decisions  and  activities  undertaken  to  affect  social  relation- 
ships and  to  maintain  or  modify  institutional  or  systemic  processes  or 
relationships.  "A  policy-maker  is  not  only  concerned  with  'muddling- 
through'  or  balancing  interests,  but  he  or  she  is  a 'valuer'  as  well. 

He  or  she  sets  the  norms  through  the  use  of  information,  insight  and 
expertise  which  rest  upon  rational  judgments"  (Simmons  and  Dvorin, 
1977:410-411).  Values  must,  therefore,  be  considered  essential  in- 
gredients of  political  decisions  and  are  crucial  to  the  administrative 
processes  of  choice  and  action.  They  are  reflected  in  the  complexities 
of  the  administrative  process  and  become  effected  through  policy 
implementation.  A thorough  understanding  of  the  administrators'  values 
and  their  responsiveness  to  social  and  political  forces  becomes 
especially  pertinent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  need  not  face  the 
electorate  periodically. 

With  respect  to  the  administration's  involvement  in  the  policy- 
making process  the  newly  surging  policy-science  approach  has  greatly 
aided  in  broadening  the  approach  to  organizational  processes  and 
behavior.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  account  for  a multitude  of  links 
between  the  organization  and  its  environment.  Administrations  are, 
after  all,  deeply  enmeshed  in  the  broader  policy-making  process  which 
embraces  a multitude  of  governmental  as  well  as  private  actors  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels  of  government  (Tarrow,  1978;  Suleiman, 
1974) . 
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It  is  the  principal  objective  of  this  dissertation  to  research 
organizational  processes  and  behavior  of  a local  administration  in 
West  Germany.  Quite  similar  to  the  federal  level,  the  growth  and 
professional  expertise  of  the  local  administration  has  eclipsed  the 
role  and  importance  of  the  political  body.  Most  of  the  current 
literature  on  local  politics  in  West  Germany  stresses  the  eminent 
influence  of  the  administration.  Its  political  weight  is  said  to  have 
reduced  both  the  council  and  political  parties  to  minor  partners  during 
the  policy-making  process  (Hesse,  1976). 

Our  analysis  focuses  on  the  effects  policy-making  and  implemen- 
tation have  had  on  administrative  structures  and  processes  and  vice 
versa.  We  seek  to  determine  not  only  the  performance  of  either  task 
in  relationship  to  strictly  organizational  properties  such  as  channels 
of  communication,  exercise  of  authority,  but  also  to  the  admini strators ' 
value  systems.  Additionally,  we  bring  into  focus  the  relationship 
between  the  administration  and  political  parties,  city  council, 
interest  groups,  and  a variety  of  governmental  actors. 

We  preface  our  analysis  with  a discussion  of  the  most  salient 
problems  and  restrictions  with  which  local  governments  are  confronted 
today.  The  perception  of  these  problems  inevitably  influences  the 
decision-making  process. 


CHAPTER  I 


LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

West  German  cities  offer  a broad  variety  of  communal  services 
ranging  from  public  utilities,  slaughter  houses  and  public  transporta- 
tion to  educational  facilities  and  museums.  Virtually  every  larger 
city  maintains  costly  cultural  institutions  such  as  a theater  or  opera 
house.  Expenses  are  covered  by  subsidies  and  local  taxes,  rarely  by 
box  office  sales.  Municipalities  are  expected  to  provide  a host  of 
public  services.  The  government's  role  in  communal  life  is  thus  by 
far  more  extensive  than  that  of  comparable  municipal  governments  in 
the  United  States. 

Rapid  reconstruction  following  World  War  II  favored  housing 
projects  and  economic  redevelopment.  Considerably  fewer  resources 
went  into  the  expansion  of  the  social  infrastructure.  As  a consequence, 
the  1960s  witnessed  a soaring  demand  for  schools,  kindergartens, 
hospitals,  etc.  Due  to  a multitude  of  reasons  (which  will  be  discussed 
below)  government  services  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  demands. 

As  is  the  case  in  essentially  all  industrialized  nations,  West  German 
cities  have  been  caught  in  the  dilemma  of  providing  an  expanding 
range  of  services  in  the  face  of  diminishing  resources. 

Several  theoretical  frameworks  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
widespread  "urban  crisis."  Latest  studies  focus  on  the  political  links 
' between  central  governments  and  their  territorial  subunits  in  an  effort 
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to  explain  not  only  the  alleged  "centralization"  of  local  politics  but 
also  the  management  of  persisting  class  and  interest-group  conflicts 
(Tarrow,  1978:2). 

It  has  widely  been  argued  that  national  governments  have 
successfully  expanded  their  sphere  of  influence  frequently  at  the 
expense  of  local  governmental  units.  Massive  urbanization  makes  the 
provision  of  local  services  increasingly  dependent  upon  national  sub- 
sidies. The  need  for  financial  support  has,  according  to  Tarrow 
(1978:2),  "also  increased  the  importance  of  the  linkages  between  center 
and  periphery  of  the  political  system  and  of  the  skills  and  resources 
of  the  politicians  and  administrators  who  serve  as  gatekeepers  at 
each  level."  The  following  questions  indicate  the  main  thrust  of  his 
empirical  and  theoretical  concerns. 

First,  what  tasks  does  the  periphery  perform  for  the  center 
of  the  political  system:  merely  the  provision  of  the  services 
to  furnish  a private  economy  with  public  infrastructure?  Or 
the  mobilization  of  consent  and  demands  that  can  be  communi- 
cated to  the  center?  Or,  also,  the  preservation  of  enclaves 
of  diversity  in  which  social  experimentation  can  be  carried 
out? 

Second,  what  are  the  uses  of  the  center  for  the  periphery, 
and  what  strategies  of  access  typify  peripheral  elites 
trying  to  capture  policy  goods  from  higher  levels  of  govern- 
ment? Is  the  center  merely  a source  of  financial  support  or 
also  of  the  initiatives  needed  to  overcome  the  impersonal 
forces  of  the  market?  And  which  strategies  appear  to  work 
best  for  local  elites  seeking  policy  support  from  the  center? 

Third,  how  do  existing  networks  of  center-periphery 
exchange  respond  to  crisis  and  change?  By  stubborn  resistance 
to  changes  in  the  way  decisions  are  made  and  resources  allo- 
cated? By  a blind  rush  to  embrace  new  solutions  at  the  cost 
of  local  autonomy  and  diversity?  Or  by  attempts  to  combine 
new  technical  and  administrative  solutions  with  the  preser- 
vation of  inherited  political  values  and  institutions? 

(1978:2-3) 
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While  Tarrow  focuses  primarily  on  the  modalities  and  politics  of 
interaction  among  technocratic  and  political  elites  at  different 
territorial  levels  to  explain  the  "marginalization"  of  local  politics, 
others  have  resorted  predominantly  to  economic  explanations. 

Hans  Heuer  has  conceptualized  urban  development  as  a center  of 
economic  interaction.  He  defines  urban  development  as  a "socioeconomic 
process  of  growth  or  shrinkage  which  is  the  product  of  the  activities 
and  decisions  of  internal  actors  (within  the  city)  and  external  actors" 
(1975:179).  His  model  further  implies  a continuous  change  of  the 
social  and  economic  as  well  as  architectural  and  spatial  structure  of 
the  cities.  According  to  this  perspective,  city  development  is  the 
result  of  economic  activities  by  the  city  government  as  well  as 
various  actors  such  as  private  households,  business  and  industries, 
both  within  and  outside  the  city.  Municipal  governments  are  important 
but  frequently  weak  participants  in  the  economic  process. 

The  economic  paradigm  also  figures  prominently  in  the  work  of 
those  scholars  who  seek  to  explain  urban  politics  within  a Marxian 
framework.  Rather  than  describing  the  various  economic  actors  and 
their  resources,  Marxists  emphasize  the  distributional  consequences 
and  systemic  constraints  associated  with  a market  economy.  The  local 
government,  like  any  other  government,  is  structurally  dependent  upon 
the  economic  system.  Local  governments  can  only  react  to  the  dynamics 
of  the  developmental  process;  the  function  of  providing  social  goods 
is  subordinate  to  the  need  for  the  provision  of  public  infrastructure 
for  a private  economy.  Those  decisions  which  determine  the  dynamics 
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of  local  development  remain  outside  the  purview  of  local  decision- 
making (Grauhan  and  Linder,  1974). 

Regardless  of  their  immediate  research  focus,  neither  of 
these  approaches  seeks  the  determinants  of  local  politics  exclusively 
at  the  local  level.  Invariably,  the  role  of  local  government  is 
explained  with  respect  to  its  relative  integration  into  the  broader 
socioeconomic  and  political  system. 

The  decline  of  local  policy-making  autonomy  and  a deep 
concern  about  the  continued  viability  of  local  government  are  central 
issues  in  the  growing  body  of  political  science  literature  in  West 
Germany  (Grauhan,  1975).  A detailed  discussion  of  the  major  constrain- 
ing variables  in  local  policy-making  will  permit  us  to  put  local 
administrative  processes  into  perspective. 

The  Structure  of  Local  Revenues 

The  fiscal  crisis  has  been  described  as  the  number  one  problem 
of  most  cities.  Local  expenditures  in  West  Germany,  as  in  most 
industrialized  nations,  have  risen  faster  than  at  any  other  governmental 
level.  At  the  end  of  the  1962-1973  time  period,  federal  and  state 
spending  indexed  240.6  and  263.2,  respectively,  while  communal 
expenditures  had  climbed  to  306.3  (Klein  and  Gleitze,  1975:4).  Although 
the  communes  carry  the  main  share  of  all  public  spending,  their 
revenues  have  not  grown  proportionately.  The  growing  discrepancy 

can  be  illustrated  by  looking  at  their  differential  rate  of  growth. 

¥ 

In  1974,  expenditures  rose  by  16.4  percent  but  revenues  only  by 
10.7  percent  (Klein  and  Gleitze,  1975:6). 
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Higher  spending  is  primarily  a function  of  local  investment 
in  those  social  areas  which  had  hitherto  been  neglected.  Among  these 
are  primarily  health  and  recreation,  and  social  institutions  such  as 
kindergartens  and  schools.  Communes  have  to  shoulder  the  greater 
part  of  the  financial  burden  (about  60  percent)  (Boldt,  1975:137). 

A high  level  of  investment  usually  entails  substantial  follow-up  costs 
which  again  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  communes.  Today,  wages  and 
salaries  for  municipal  employees  eat  up  a growing  share  of  local 
finances.  They  rank  second  in  local  budgets,  after  investments  in 
the  social  infrastructure  (Klein  and  Gleitze,  1975:6). 

Yet  another  factor  in  rising  communal  expenditures  has  been 
the  delegation  of  tasks  by  the  federal  and  state  governments.  A 
multitude  of  laws  and  decrees  must  be  executed  by  local  governments. 

In  most  cases  the  communes  pay  for  the  ensuing  costs  of  administration 
without  adequate  compensation. 

As  a rule,  West  Germany's  federal  bureaucracies,  unlike  other 
federal  systems,  do  not  have  state,  regional  or  local  field  offices. 
Article  83  of  the  Basic  Law  stipulates  that  "The  Laender  shall  execute 
federal  laws  as  matters  of  their  own  concern  insofar  as  the  Basic  Law 
does  not  otherwise  provide  or  permit  (Basic  Law,  1973).  It  has  been 
estimated  that  approximately  80-90  percent  of  all  administrative  duties 
performed  by  the  communities  are  related  to  the  execution  of  delegated 
tasks  (Siebel,  n.d.).  Usually,  the  task  specifications  are  laid  down 
by  the  issuing  body  thus  reducing  the  local  government  or  administra- 
tion, in  effect,  to  an  administrative  branch  of  superordinate  govern- 


mental levels. 
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Not  only  administrative  tasks  but  also  federal  and  state 
legislation  have  increased  municipal  costs.  The  recently  passed 
Federal  Emission  Control  Bill  serves  as  a good  example.  The  bill 
stipulates  that  the  construction  of  new  roads  must  not  be  harmful  to 
the  environment.  First  analyses  have  revealed  that  noise  protection 
measures  will  at  least  double  the  costs  for  road  construction  in 
urban  areas  (Klein  and  Gleitze,  1975:6). 

Municipal  expenditures  are  increasingly  determined  by  external 
factors  over  which  the  cities  have  little  or  no  influence  at  all. 

At  the  same  time  the  cities  have  not  been  able  to  consolidate  their 
finances.  Most  importantly,  the  significance  of  local  taxes  as  a 
genuinely  independent  source  of  revenues  has  steadily  declined  over 
the  years. 

The  structure  of  local  revenues  differs  markedly  from  that  of 
state  or  federal  revenues.  Taxes  account  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
all  federal  revenues  and  about  70  percent  of  state  revenues.  As  can  be 
gleaned  from  Figure  1 , the  communes  1 share  of  all  taxes  has  remained  fairly 
stabl  e between  the  years  1961  and  1973.  However , their  importance  as  a 
proportion  of  local  revenues  has  declined  steadily.  In  1961  , 34.9  percent 
of  all  municipal  expenses  were  paid  by  taxes.  In  1977,  taxes  covered 
a mere  29.7  percent  (Klein  and  Gleitze,  1975:7).  In  the  Finance 
Reform  Act  of  1969  the  communes  agreed  to  exchange  part  of  their 
Gewerbesteuer , which  is  levied  on  the  production  and  capital  investment 
of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  for  the  more  dynamic  income 
tax,  in  order  to  boost  their  budgets.  With  hindsight  one  can  say 
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Figure  1 . The  development  of  tax  revenues  for  federal,  state  and 
local  government. 

Source:  Klein  and  Gleitze,  1975:2. 
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that  this  move  merely  helped  to  arrest  the  further  decline  of  local 
revenues . 

Other  local  taxes  contribute  an  increasingly  smaller  share 
to  local  budgets.  Property  taxes,  which  have  never  played  a prominent 
role,  comprised  only  about  11.2  percent  of  all  tax  revenues  in  1974 
(Klein  and  Gleitze,  1975:6).  Special  fees  levied  on  municipal  services 
have  risen  insignificantly  and  account  for  about  16.8  percent. 

Revenues  from  savings  and  a variety  of  other  sources  contribute  another 

15.2  percent  (Klein  and  Gleitze,  1975:8).  The  overall  declining  share 
of  independent  communal  revenues  can  be  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  1962,  36.7  percent  of  all  communal  investments  could  be 
paid  for  by  current  communal  revenues  as  opposed  to  15.9  percent  in 
1974  (Klein  and  Gleitze,  1975:8). 

The  sudden  rise  of  infrastructural  investments  and  labor  costs 
could  not  be  financed  through  the  communes'  own  revenues.  Local 
governments  have,  therefore,  turned  to  the  federal  or  state  governments 
and  the  capital  market  to  close  the  widening  gap  between  revenues  and 
expenditures.  The  undisputed  need  for  more  money  as  well  as  a liberal 
borrowing  practice  have  caused  communal  debts  to  skyrocket.  Already 
by  the  mid-1960s  the  total  amount  of  debts  incurred  by  the  communes 
exceeded  their  total  annual  revenues  (Boldt,  1975:137).  By  the  end 
of  1973,  the  cities  had  incurred  new  debts  totaling  62.68  billion  DM. 
That  was  two  and  one-half  times  their  tax  revenues  during  the  same 
fiscal  year  (Klein  and  Gleitze,  1975:4).  In  1973  credits  contributed 

12.3  percent  to  total  revenues.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  then  that 
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since  1961  an  increasing  part  of  communal  expenditures  is  tied  up  by 
the  debt  service,  amounting  to  8.2  percent  of  all  expenses  by  1974 
(Klein  and  Gleitze,  1975:4). 

While  the  importance  of  taxes  has  been  declining  and  other 
independent  revenue  sources  have  increased  only  marginally,  the  total 
proportion  of  grants  has  acquired  added  importance  from  the  viewpoint 
of  communal  policy-making  autonomy.  Grants  from  the  federal  or  state 
governments  have  the  highest  growth-rate  of  all  forms  of  local  revenues. 
General  grants  (Schluesselzuweis ungen)  from  the  state  are  distributed 
according  to  a key,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  communal  need  and 
revenues.  Municipalities  can  utilize  them  according  to  their  own 
preferences.  Categorical  grants-in-aid,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tied 
to  specific  projects.  The  ratio  begween  general  and  categorical 
grants  varies  greatly  from  one  Land  to  another.  On  balance,  categorical 
grants  have  increased  most  dramatically  over  the  years. 

It  has  frequently  been  argued  that  the  growing  volume  of 

categorical  grants  has  provided  both  the  federal  and  Laender  governments 

with  considerable  leverage.  The  "golden  bridle"  is  said  to  have  been 

an  effective  means  to  weaken  the  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to 

local  self-government.  However,  the  implied  trend  toward  financial 

and  political  centralization  seems  far  from  certain.  Hansen  and 

Kjellberg  (1976:20)  argue  on  the  basis  of  their  research  on  Norway  that: 

In  some  cases  grants  must  be  used  for  specific  tasks,  but 
in  other  cases  they  take  the  form  of  general  grants  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  municipal  authorities  according  to  their 
own  discretion  and  specific  priorities.  And  even  the  fact 
that  some  financial  transfers  are  earmarked  does  not 
automatically  imply  a restriction  with  respect  to  local 
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discretion.  In  some  instances  they  take  the  form  of 
offers  from  the  central  government,  which  the  local 
authorities  may  avail  themselves  of. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  argument,  Tarrow  seems  to  be  justified  in 

concluding  that,  "the  empirical  case  that  financial  centralization  has 

robbed  subnational  governments  of  their  validity  has  yet  to  be  made" 

(1978:12).  He  continues  to  argue:  "While  numerous  categorical  grants 

tie  down  the  activities  of  many  local  governments,  the  general  revenue 

sharing  that  is  more  common  leaves  them  far  more  freedom"  (1978:12). 

His  sweeping  generalization  does  not  adequately  describe  the 
West  German  situation.  First  of  all,  categorical  grants  as  a propor- 
tion of  federal  or  state  aid  to  local  government  vary  greatly  from 
one  Land  to  another.  In  Schleswig-Hol stei n (1967),  for  example,  60 
percent  of  all  grants  were  of  a general  nature.  Comparable  figures 
for  the  Laender  Baden -Wuerttemberg  and  Bavaria  were  only  30  percent 
and  13  percent,  respectively  (Boldt,  1975:138). 

Secondly,  categorical  grants  have  increased  disproportionately 
nationwide  since  1962.  In  1973,  their  growth  rate  was  25.6  percent  as 
opposed  to  14.7  percent  for  general  grants  (Klein  and  Gleitze,  1975:7). 

Thirdly,  and  most  importantly,  the  element  of  choice  implied 
in  Hansen  and  Kjellberg's  reasoning  may  be  more  imagined  than  real. 

For  instance,  a city  has  a serious  traffic  problem..  City  planners 
have  worked  out  an  acceptable  solution  in  agreement  with  local 
development  priorities  but  the  city  cannot  implement  the  plan  for  lack 
of  resources.  A partial  remedy  exists  in  the  form  of  federal  or 
state  grants  if  the  city  is  willing  to  synchronize  its  own  planning 
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efforts  with  federal  and  state  development  schemes.  Although  less 
desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  city,  such  a solution  may  be  preferable 
to  no  solution  at  all . 


Demographic  Changes 

The  cities'  financial  situation  is  related,  at  least  in  part, 
to  yet  another  major  problem,  i.e.,  urban  migration.  Inadequate  housing 
conditions  have  forced  a considerable  proportion  of  the  metropolitan 
population  to  abandon  the  less  hospitable  city  centers.  Since  the 
early  1960s  cities  have  experienced  substantial  and  consequential 
population  movements  from  the  central  areas  to  suburbs  and  nearby 
communities.  Demographic  changes  within  a region  are  prompted  by  a 
multitude  of  factors  such  as  strictly  personal  reasons,  better  job 
opportunities,  and  improved  housing  conditions  (Heuer,  1975:192). 
Disregarding  purely  personal  reasons  (family  related),  economic  factors 
play  a minor  role  in  times  of  relative  economic  stability  but  may  be 
reactivated  temporarily  during  fluctuations  in  the  economy.  Generally 
speaking,  dissatisfaction  with  prevailing  housing  conditions  in  the 
city  is  the  single  most  important  factor  responsible  for  movements  from 
the  city  to  the  suburbs.  Inadequate  housing  and  living  conditions 
seem  to  outweigh  the  advantages  associated  with  big  city  life  such  as 
the  availability  of  cultural  institutions. 

Regional  and  inter-regional  population  movements  are  of 
paramount  importance  to  communities.  Particularly  shifts  between 
regions  have  serious  economic  and  financial  implications.  They  have 
a direct  and  permanent  bearing  on  the  composition  of  the  labor  force 
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as  well  as  the  consumption  level.  Infrastructural  investments  and 
municipal  services  are  also  greatly  affected. 

The  consequences  of  population  movements  within  a region  are 
somewhat  different.  Although  many  people  leave  the  cities  they  do  not 
necessarily  change  jobs.  Consequently,  the  urban  labor  force  remains 
stable  and  so  does  the  consumption  level.  The  need  for  infrastructural 
investment,  particularly  in  traffic  facilities,  tends  to  increase, 
however.  As  a rule,  the  separation  of  residential  areas  from  business 
areas  requires  a significant  part  of  the  labor  forces  to  commute  daily. 
Traffic  facilities  for  both  individual  and  mass  transportation  must 
cope  with  legions  of  commuters  during  peak  hours  while  working  at 
reduced  capacity  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  A large  number  of  commuters 
means  higher  expenses  for  the  central  cities.  Simultaneously,  they 
deprive  the  cities  of  badly  needed  revenues.  With  every  person  who 
chooses  to  take  up  residence  outside  the  city  limits  the  city  loses  a 
valuable  source  of  revenue.  It  has  been  estimated  that  depending  on 
the  type  of  household  the  city  loses  between  DM  1,500-2,500  per  case 
and  year  in  income  taxes  (Siebel,  n.d.:3). 

One  must  also  discriminate  between  population  movements  within 
Germany  and  into  Germany.  Since  the  1960s,  most  large  cities  have 
obtained  a net  inflow  of  people  from  outside  of  Germany  while  losing 
population  to  the  region  at  the  same  time.  In  short,  German  citizens 
increasingly  leave  the  central  areas,  only  to  be  replaced  by  foreigners 
(guestworkers) . Analyses  of  regional  migration  for  the  years  1964-71 
reveal  the  extent  of  demographic  change  that  has  taken  place.  The 
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exodus  of  about  1,046,000  people  from  the  inner  city  areas  is  matched 
almost  exactly  by  an  intake  of  945,000  foreigners  (Heuer,  1975:196). 

As  a consequence,  the  proportion  of  foreigners  in  the  total  population 
has  been  on  the  increase. 

The  pattern  of  migration  is  not  restricted  to  the  urban 
population  alone.  It  also  extends  to  changes  in  the  location  of 
businesses  and  industries.  The  decision  to  locate  a business  or  in- 
dustry in  a specific  urban  area  is  primarily  the  function  of  two 
factors:  (a)  the  dynamics  of  the  local  economic  structure,  and  (b)  the 
relative  locational  advantages.  Research  on  all  larger  cities  in  West 
Germany  has  shown  that  metropolitan  areas  tend  to  become  less 
attractive  for' business  and  industries  (Heuer,  1975:199).  Highly 
developed  and  densely  populated  agglomeration  centers  afford  businesses 
and  industries  little  opportunity  for  expansion.  Tempted  by  lower 
tax  levels  as  well  a cheaper  land  across  the  city  limits,  the  most 
dynamic  businesses  have  moved  to  the  periphery  of  the  metropolis. 

Here  they  continue  to  have  access  to  a highly  skilled  labor  force 
without  foregoing  the  advantages  of  the  central  city's  infrastructural 
services.  Research  has  further  revealed  that  this  process  of  reloca- 
tion does  not  signal  the  beginning  of  degl omeration . The  principal 
centers  of  growth  have  merely  shifted  from  the  center  to  the  periphery. 
The  overall  trend  toward  agglomeration  continues  unabatedly. 

The  recent  pattern  of  migration  has  had  far-reaching  consequen- 
ces for  the  cities.  For  one  thing,  the  exodus  of  industries  has 
deprived  the  central  cities  of  tax  revenues  and  jobs  without  a 
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concomitant  decline  of  the  need  for  community  services.  Infrastruc- 
tural investments  once  made  continue  to  incur  costs  even  if  they  are 
no  longer  used  to  full  capacity.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
relocation  of  industries  which  is  the  single  most  important  factor 
in  urban  economic  development  has  had  primarily  negative  consequences 
for  the  central  cities  and  positive  ones  for  the  peripheral  cities. 

While  the  loss  of  income  taxes  is  serious  enough  in  itself, 
the  loss  of  business  and  industry  taxes  (Gewerbesteuer ) is  even  more 
serious.  The  restructuring  of  communal  revenues  in  the  Finance  Reform 
Act  of  1969  has  not  abolished  differences  in  revenues  among  cities. 
This  means  that  as  long  as  the  Gewerbesteuer  continues  to  be  an 
important  source  of  revenue,  cities  will  continue  to  vie  with  one 
another  for  the  location  of  prosperous  business  and  industries. 
Widespread  concern  about  the  environmental  impact  of  unrestricted 
growth  has  forced  local  governments  to  be  more  selective  in  respect 
to  their  economic  policies.  Yet  economic  concerns  continue  to  be  at 
the  hub  of  local  decision-making  processes.  Needless  to  say,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  groups  have  not  shied  away  from  exploiting  the 
cities'  precarious  situation. 

To  compound  the  problem,  urban  migration  further  intensifies 
the  already  existing  segregation  of  social  strata.  Central  cities 
increasingly  accommodate  low-income  groups,  frequently  turning  these 
districts  into  slums  and  blighted  areas.  Marginal  social  groups 
usually  do  not  participate  in  the  political  process  as  opposed  to  the 
politically  more  conservative  middle  classes  in  the  prosperous  suburban 
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areas.  In  this  context  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  sensitivity  of 
the  politically  active  population  decreases  potentially  with  their 
distance  to  the  problem-ridden  areas  (Siebel,  n.d.:3).  This  may  cause 
the  city  government  to  be  less  responsive  to  social  reforms. 

The  Legal  Context  of  Urban  Planning 
In  response  to  a myriad  of  problems  such  as  urban  migration, 
government  encroachment,  and  dwindling  resources,  many  cities  have 
institutionalized  urban  planning.  A great  deal  of  effort  and  resources 
have  been  expended  on  spatial  planning  in  an  attempt  to  make  cities  more 
habitable.  Experiments  with  all-inclusive  city  development  planning 
are  beset  with  numerous  problems.  Apart  from  inadequate  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  the  city  council  and  the  administration,  city 
development  planning  has  been  notorious  for  its  inability  to  synchronize 
spatial,  objective,  and  financial  planning. 

With  regard  to  ordering  the  spatial  structure,  cities  are 
guided  by  an  extensive  body  of  detailed  legislation.  On  the  basis  of 
a long  history  of  regulatory  legislation,  federal  laws  have  been 
designed  to  set  comprehensive  standards  for  regional  and  urban  develop- 
ment in  all  of  West  Germany  since  the  1960s. 

Apart  from  regulating  such  urban  questions  as  master  and  project 
planning,  utilization  of  land  and  real  estate,  plot  reordering,  the 
regulation  of  boundaries,  eminent  domain  and  land  improvement,  the 
Federal  Planning  Law  also  emphasizes  the  normative  concerns  of  healthier 
living  and  working  conditions  (Birkhan,  1 977: vii ) . Other  pieces  of 
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legislation  which  impinge  directly  upon  urban  planning  are  the  Federal 
Regional  Planning  Act  (Regionalordnungsgesetz) , Finance  Reform  Act 
(Gemei ndefi nanzreform) , City  and  Town  Development  Bill  (Staedtebau- 
foerderungsgesetz) , and  all  of  the  supplementary  pieces  of  state 
legislation  which  specify  the  procedures  for  the  execution  of  these 
laws  (Wesserle,  1972). 

The  Federal  Planning  Law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  municipali- 
ties to  draw  up  master  plans  especially  when  substantial  modifications 
of  the  town's  building  structure  are  to  be  expected.  Broad  master 
P^ans  (Baulei tpl aene)  are  subdivided  into  a preparatory  land  use 
Plan  (Flaechennutzungsplan)  and  binding  construction  plan  (Bebauungs- 
£l_an ) . They  must  be  adjusted  to  the  aims  of  the  regional  and  state 
planning  and  must  conform  to  the  social  and  cultural  needs  of  the 
population  as  well  as  to  its  safety  and  health. 

The  central  government  further  interferes  by  specifying  tech- 
nical details  of  state  and  local  planning  as  shown  by  the  executive 
decrees  authorized  by  the  Planning  Act.  Two  of  the  most  important 
decrees  are  the  Decree  Concerning  the  Building  Use  of  Plots 
( Verordnung  ueber  die  Bauliche  Nutzung  der  Grundstuecke,  Baunutzunqs- 
verordnunq ) of  November  26,  1968,  and  the  Decree  Concerning  the 
Development  of  Master  Plans  as  well  as  Presentation  of  Content  of 
January  19,  1965,  (Verordnung  ueber  die  Ausarbeitung  der  Bauleit- 
plaene  sowie  ueber  die  Darstellung  des  PI ani nhal ts/Pl a nzeic hen verord- 
nung) . 

The  Major  Plot  Decree  has  as  its  main  goal  the  categorization 
of  the  various  kinds  of  land  use,  in  which  it  goes  considerably  beyond 
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conventional  classifications  such  as  "heavy  industry,"  light  industry, 
or  similar  systems.  The  decree  laid  down  four  general  categories 
of  land  use  which  were  to  be  shown  on  the  land  use  plans:  (1)  residen- 
tial areas,  (2)  mixed  areas,  (3)  commercial  areas,  and  (4)  special 
building  areas.  These  were,  in  turn,  subdivided  into  (1)  residential 
zones,  or  (a)  single  family  structures  with  small  land-holdings, 

(b)  pure  residential  areas,  (c)  general  residential  areas;  (2)  mixed 
areas,  or  (a)  villages,  (b)  mixed  districts,  (c)  urban  core  areas; 

(3)  commercial  areas,  or  (a)  commercial  zones,  (b)  industrial  zones; 

(4)  special  (a)  weekend  cottage  areas,  (b)  specific  areas. 

Other  details  regulated  by  the  decree  include  fixing  the 
limits  for  floor-area  ratio  (Geschossflaechenzahl  , i.e.,  the  relation 
of  the  cumulative  floor  area  of  a building  to  the  size  of  its  lot), 
for  building  mass  ratios  (the  volume  of  the  building  in  cubic  meters 
related  to  the  size  of  the  lot  measured  in  square  meters).  It  also 
touches  upon  ideas  of  building  types  (single  houses,  row  houses, 
etc.)  including  the  setting  of  building  limits,  setbacks  and  building 
lines.  Floor  heights,  building  masses,  lot  sizes,  and  building 
types  are  all  specified  in  great  detail. 

In  actual  practice  zoning  categories  can  be  adopted  rather 
easily  to  local  exigencies.  With  the  exception  of  commercial,  weekend, 
and  especially  industrial  areas,  the  various  classifications  may  be 
bent  to  conform  to  local  peculiarities  with  relative  ease. 

Unlike  in  the  United  States,  where  planning  is  carried  out  by 
a local  body  without  legal  consequences,  planning  and  development 
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in  West  Germany  is  incorporated  into  federal  and  state  planning  and 
administrative  oversight.  Communities  are  obligated  to  draw  up  broad 
master  plans,  frequently  in  cooperation  with  neighboring  communities, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a maximum  of  regional  coordination.  The 
construction  plan  becomes  part  of  municipal  law  once  passed  by  town 
authorities.  As  is  true  in  the  case  of  land  use  plans,  the  binding 
construction  plan  must  be  approved  by  the  superordinate  state 
administration.  The  municipality  then  has  to  exhibit  the  certified 
plan  for  public  inspection.  The  announcement  of  specific  time  and 
place  per  se  transforms  the  plan  into  a binding  statute.  Amendments 
of  and  additions  to  the  construction  plan  became  automatically  binding 
without  publication  or  state  approval  only  if  the  basic  features  of 
the  previous  plan  are  left  untouched  and  land  use  is  altered  only 
insignificantly.  This  means  a de  facto  control  of  local  development 
by  state  and  federal  institutions. 

Urban  planning  has  become  institutionalized  and  features  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  local  political  system.  It  is  simultaneously 
the  result  of  close  coordination  and  integration  between  different 
governmental  levels.  Preparatory  planning  as  well  as  the  implementa- 
tion of  planning  is  a central  element  of  local  self-government 
(Bruckniann  and  Sieverts,  1970). 

Impl ications 

The  financial  straightjacket  has  favored  the  tendency  to 
overemphasize  fiscal  considerations  and  neglect  social  needs.  Fre- 
quently, policy  measures  are  adopted  because  of  their  financial  or 
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economic  benefits.  In  fact,  many  local  policy-makers  have  internalized 
the  notion  that  "the  very  essence  of  a locality  is  its  operation  as  a 
growth  machine"  (Molotch,  1976:310;  Grauhan  and  Linder,  1974;  Zoll , 
1974).  Generally  speaking,  policy  goals  stand  a lesser  chance  of 
being  implemented  if  their  benefits  cannot  easily  be  expressed  in 
monetary  or  economic  terms.  The  scarcity  of  resources  forces  local 
governments  to  abandon  medium  range  development  goals  in  favor  of 
instant  crisis  management.  Emergency  solutions  to  a variety  of  urban 
bottle-necks  rarely  add  up  to  coordinated  development  in  the  long  run. 
Some  observers  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the  cities'  current 
financial  situation  has  rendered  medium  range  planning  ad  absurdum 
(Siebel,  n.d.). 

The  urban  crisis  is  further  responsible  for  the  emergence  of 
a more  politicized  and  partially  organized  citizenry.  New  citizen 
organizations  (Buergerinitiativen)  have  eclipsed  the  role  of  the 
traditional  party  system  to  serve  as  a vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
social  discontent.  The  growing  controversy  about  the  forms  and 
distributional  consequences  of  urban  development  has  fueled  demands 
for  more  open  policy-making  procedures.  Some  of  these  demands  have 
been  codified  in  the  latest  Federal  Planning  Law.  The  city  council 
and  the  administration  are  increasingly  exposed  to  public  pressure 
for  more  information  and  policy  input.  Consequently,  the  cities  are 
turning  into  areas  of  social  conflict  (Offe,  1975). 

These  implications  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  now  turn 
to  an  indepth  analysis  of  the  policy-making  and  implementation  process 
in  a local  administration. 


CHAPTER  II 


LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  POLICY-MAKING  PROCESS 

Tha  analysis  of  local  administration  cannot  be  divorced  from 
its  societal  context.  Administrative  processes  must  be  perceived  of 
as  part  of  an  ongoing  exchange  between  the  organization  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  including  the  broader  socioeconomic  and  political 
system.  Simmons  and  Dvorin  (1977:413)  have  noted  that  "administrative 
processes  may  be  considered  to  be  narrower  and  more  specialized 
aspects  of  the. larger  political  process.  Consequently,  they  may  be 
considered  as  specialized  processes  within  the  flow  of  policy." 

Analogous  to  David  Easton's  model  of  the  political  system, 
administrative  processes  can  be  examined  in  systemic  terms.  A variety 
of  inputs  from  the  social,  political,  economic,  cultural,  and  geographic 
environment  in  the  form  of  demands,  supports,  and  resources  of  various 
groups  and  individuals  influence  the  administrative  process  which  in 
turn  converts  inputs  into  outputs  to  the  larger  system.  Outcomes  are 
the  actual  changes  affected  by  the  administration.  The  entire  ongoing 
process  of  input  conversion  into  outcomes  is  subject  to  feedback  which 
returns  information  to  the  system,  causing  changes  or  modifications. 

"Implicit  and  explicit  within  these  processes  are  values  which 
are  either  brought  to  the  administrative  effort  by  a concerned  group, 
exist  within  the  cultural  context  of  the  effort  or  are  generated 
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within  the  administrative  system  itself"  (Simmons  and  Dvorin,  1977: 
415).  These  values  necessarily  modify  administrative  behavior. 

Figure  2 demonstrates  graphically  the  participatory  role  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  policy-making  area. 

The  principal  focus  of  this  dissertation  is  the  analysis  of 
organizational  behavior  during  the  policy-making  process.  This  is 
not  a study  of  communal  policy-making  processes.  Although  the 
political  and  legislative  processes  have  to  be  considered  on  account 
of  their  influence  on  administrative  activities,  they  are  dealt  with 
only  insofar  as  they  initiate  administrative  responses  and  affect 
organizational  structures  and  processes.  (The  judicial  process  was 
irrelevant  for  our  particular  purpose.) 

Simmons  and  Dvorin  treat  administrative  policy  making  as  one 
continuous  process  which  can  be  separated  into  two  major  phases.  They 
argue  that 

. . . administrative  processes  focusing  on  the  organization 
are  concerned  with  identification  and  definition  of  com- 
munity problems  and  actions  which  may  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. Administrative  processes  involve,  among  other  things, 
identification  of  values,  and  the  planning,  design  and 
development  of  policies.  Another  concern  is  the  continuing 
operation  and  maintenance  of  programs  fulfilling  the  stated 
policy.  (Simmons  and  Dvorin,  1977:412) 

The  emphasis  in  Simmons  and  Dvorin 's  model  is  both  on  the 
process  of  public  policy  making  and  on  the  administration's  integration 
into  the  broader  policy  process.  Our  own  research  interest  focuses 
on  the  effects  which  both  policy  making  and  implementation  have  had  on 
administrative  structures  and  processes.  In  other  words,  we  are 
essentially  concerned  with  the  "withinputs"  of  the  policy-making  process 
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of  public  administration.  In  the  course  of  our  analysis  we  will 
address  ourselves  to  two  major  questions:  To  what  extent  has  the  need 

to  engage  in  policy  formulation  caused  changes  in  the  structure  and 
processes  of  the  organization?  And  secondly,  what  are  the  principal 
cognitive  attitudes  of  administrators?  These  attitudes  are  then 
examined  in  relationship  to  both  organizational  stratification  and 
individual  behavior. 


Figure  2.  Policy-making  arena. 

Source:  Simmons  and  Dvorin,  1977:431. 
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Before  we  can  delve  into  the  actual  analysis  we  need  to 
review  some  of  the  central  theoretical  issues  and  empirical  findings 
in  the  literature  on  organizational  behavior.  We  shall  deal  with 
the  structural  elements  of  organizations  first,  followed  by  a discus- 
sion of  the  cognitive  attitudes  of  admini strators . 

Organizational  Structures  and  Processes 

Theoretical 

Historically  speaking,  local  administrations  in  Germany  were 
the  extended  arm  of  state  offices,  set  up  to  administer  the  implemen- 
tation of  state  or  Reich  pol icies.  Entrusted  primarily  with  the 
execution  of  tasks,  administrative  organizations  resembled  the 
Weberian  model.  In  this  context  the  monocratic  administrative  struc- 
ture could  be  justified  as  being  part  of  the  historical  process  of 
the  rationalization  of  authority,  when  politics  was  the  process  of 
rational  goal  selection  and  bureaucratization  the  process  of 
rational  implementation.  According  to  Weber's  analysis,  a bureau- 
cratic type  of  organization  displays  a number  of  specific  character- 
istics, such  as 

--High  degree  of  specialization 
— Hierarchical  authority  structure  with  limited 
areas  of  command  and  responsibility 
--Impersonality  of  relationships  between  organiza- 
tional members 

--Recruitment  of  officials  on  the  basis  of  ability 


and  technical  knowledge 
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Differentiation  of  private  and  official  income 
and  fortune  (Mouzelis,  1969:39) 

The  all -pervasive  element  of  the  above  characteristics  is  the 
existence  of  a system  of  control  based  on  rational  rules,  rules  which 
try  to  regulate  the  whole  organizational  structure  and  process  on 
the  basis  of  technical  knowledge  and  with  the  aim  of  maximum 
efficiency  (Mouzelis,  1969:39).  Most  organizations  display  some  type 
of  hierarchy.  What  makes  an  administration  more  or  less  bureaucratic, 
however,  is  whether  or  not  the  authority  relations  have  a precise 
and  impersonal  character  as  a result  of  the  elaboration  of  rational 
rules.  Related  to  hierarchy  is  the  notion  of  individual  discretion. 

For  Weber,  to  rationalize  and  to  make  an  administrative  machine  more 
efficient,  one  has  to  control  and  guide  administrative  behavior  by 
strict  rational  rules--thereby  reducing  individual  initiative  to  a 
minimum.  This  explains  Weber's  pessimism  about  the  consequences  of 
increasing  bureaucrati zation  in  the  modern  world  which  would  inevitably 
leads  to  a decrease  in  individual  freedom. 

Yet  bureaucratic  characteristics  are  at  variance  with  their 
alleged  rationality  and  efficiency.  Empirical  studies  have  shown 
that  close  control  by  rules  favors  reliability  and  predictability 
of  bureaucratic  behavior.  But  rules  also  account  for  the  bureaucrat's 
lack  of  flexibility  and  his  tendency  to  turn  means  into  ends.  Goal 
displacement  (inversion  of  means  and  ends)  is  the  result  of  the 
bureaucrat's  internalization  of  bureaucratic  rules.  Thus,  when  one 
leaves  the  level  of  organizational  rationality,  and  takes  into 
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consideration  non-rational  aspects  of  behavior,  the  same  structural 
elements  (strictly  controlled  by  rules)  may  be  both  functional  (pre- 
dictability) and  dysfunctional  (rigidity)  effects  as  far  as  organi- 
zational goal  achievement  is  concerned  (Blau  and  Scott,  1962). 

Hierarchical  relationships  may  very  well  be  highly  effective 
in  those  areas  where  unambiguous  and  predetermined  tasks  have  to  be 
performed.  However,  jobs,  which  stress  social  interaction  and 
flexibility  in  changing  situations  are  hampered  rather  than  aided  by 
strict  hierarchical  procedures.  Moreover,  a particular  subject- 
matter,  such  as  urban  planning,  may  militate  against  the  a priori 
definition  of  job  descriptions  and  responsibilities  (Friend  and 
Jessop,  1977). 

In  this  context  Blau's  observation  is  particularly  instructive. 
According  to  him,  it  is  not  strict  discipline  and  rule  elaboration 
which  promotes  efficiency  but  rather  the  achievement  of  conditions 
favorable  to  the  development  of  individual  initiative  and  spontaneity. 
In  this  positive  sense,  if  the  top  management  intervenes  and  regulates 
the  officials'  activities,  it  is  with  a completely  different  inten- 
tion. The  aim  of  such  an  intervention  is  not  to  tell  the  official 
what  to  do,  but  rather  to  destroy  the  obstacles  and  to  establish 
the  conditions  which  could  help  him  to  cope  spontaneously  and 
responsibly  with  emerging  problems  (Blau,  1963). 

But  criticism  has  not  been  restricted  to  hierarchical 
structures  only;  Weber's  strictures  concerning  the  importance  to 
impersonal  relations  appear  far  less  convincing  in  contexts  where 
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social  skills  are  more  important.  Studies  of  psychiatric  wards 
suggest  that  greatest  efficiency  requires  some  positive  emotional 
involvement.  Rather  than  denouncing  these  informal  relationships  as 
id iosynchratic  deviations  Blau  (1963:3)  has  recognized  them  as 
"consistent  patterns  that  are  new  elements  of  the  organization." 
Likewise,  Weber's  assumptions  regarding  efficiency  of  specialization 
does  not  hold  for  many  jobs  in  larger  organizations.  In  fact,  the 
growth  of  both  specialization  and  generalization  has  been  suggested 
(Litwak,  1961). 

Because  of  major  flaws  in  the  Weberian  model,  alternative 
models  of  organization  have  been  developed  which  differ  from  bureau- 
cratic organizations  in  several  respects.  Rules  of  procedure  have 
been  replaced  by  goals  of  the  organization  (Etzioni,  1961).  In  order 
to  provide  for  more  flexibility  with  respect  to  changing  demands  and 
tasks,  rules  must  be  interpreted  by  participants  to  suit  the  specific 
situation.  Intra-organizational  channels  of  communication  have 
changed  profoundly.  The  flow  of  information  follows  horizontal 
patterns  rather  than  vertical  ones.  In  institutions,  where  decisions 
have  to  be  made  by  lower  level  participants,  vertical  communication 
would  render  the  decision-making  process  inefficient  and  cumbersome 
(Blau  and  Scott,  1962:116). 

Changes  in  the  pattern  of  communication  necessarily  alter 
the  position  of  the  superior.  "It  appears  that  management's  primary 
significance  is  no  longer  as  the  apex  of  the  authority  pyramid; 
rather  its  central  function  is  to  design  in  collaboration  with  a staff 
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of  experts  appropriate  impersonal  mechanisms  of  control"  (Blau  and 
Scott,  1962:185).  It  is  their  principal  task  to  furnish  advice 
and  technical  help  for  the  solution  of  problems.  The  realization 
of  organizational  goals  is  the  outcome  of  collective  decisions  by 
experts.  The  line  command  structure  recedes  into  the  background. 

On  the  basis  of  the  preceding  discussion  it  appears  that 
rationality  and  efficiency  in  Weber's  model  are  achieved  through 
secondary  relations  and  organizational  rules,  whereas  his  critics 
make  the  achievement  of  rationality  and  efficiency  dependent  upon 
primary  group  relations  and  organizational  goals.  A similar  dichotomy 
underlies  the  few  empirical  studies  conducted  in  West  Germany.  Local 
politics,  probably  more  than  any  other  field  in  the  discipline, 
has  long  been  the  stepchild  of  political  science  in  West  Germany. 

Until  1970  altogether  only  33  publications  concerning  the  communal 
level  had  appeared,  of  which  a mere  nine  were  more  or  less  directly 
linked  to  political  science  (Zoll,  1972:31).  Even  these  studies 
suffered  from  a lack  of  theoretical  guidance  for  empirical  research. 
Since  then,  the  local  political  system  in  all  its  manifestations  has 
been  discovered  as  a relevant  field  of  inquiry.  As  a result  the 
number  of  publications  has  increased  but  the  total  research  on  local 
politics  is  by  no  means  comparable  to  that  available  in  the  United 
States . 

Empirical 

The  first  extensive  study  of  local  administrative  structures 
and  processes  was  carried  out  by  Rolf-Richard  Grauhan.  His  analysis 
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is  based  on  a comparative  study  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  political  role 
as  the  top  local  admini strator  in  all  Laender  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic (Grauhan,  1970).  He  further  deepened  his  insights  into  local 
political  processes  by  a case-study  of  a planning  project  in  Munich, 
at  a time  when  the  Bavarian  capital  sought  to  modernize  its  infra- 
structure in  preparation  for  the  Olympic  games  in  1972  (Grauhan, 

1972) . 

Grauhan  found  that  both  standard  administrative  activities 
(Durchfuehrungsplanung)  and  planning  processes  (politische  Planung) 
followed  the  Weberian  model  closely.  Rules  of  sub-  and  super- 
ordination as  well  as  clearly  defined  tasks  characterize  everyday 
routine.  The  line  command  structure  extended  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  administration.  Duties  and  functions  were  clearly 
defined  for  every  level  and  subunit.  The  bureaucratic  model  is 
functional  when  it  deals  primarily  with  the  execution  of  tasks. 

However,  many  demands  from  outside  the  bureaucratic  system  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  predefined  and  regularized  procedures.  Planning,  it 
appears,  cannot  easily  be  handled  by  such  an  institution.  The  need 
for  the  development  of  new  solutions  comes  into  conflict  with  the  task- 
specific  structures  of  bureaucratic  organizations  (Grauhan,  1972). 

The  departmental  groups  which  are  directly  involved  in 
planning  are  subject  to  hierarchical  control  by  the  top  administra- 
tors. The  type  of  authority  exercised  is  not  just  formal  but  sub- 
stantive. In  fact,  policy  alternatives  generated  by  lower  level 
planners  are  effectively  screened  by  the  top  administrators.  The 
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monistic  bureaucratic  model  (Thompson,  1963)  which  does  not  allow 
for  internal  conflict  provides  the  paradigm  for  intra-organizational 
processes. 

The  second  study  of  local  administrative  structures  was 
conducted  by  Rainer  Funke  (1975).  His  analysis  focuses  on  the 
structural  properties  of  52  city  planning  offices  in  cities  of  varying 
size.  His  findings  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  organization  charts 
and  questionnaires  sent  to  these  offices.  Additionally,  he  conducted 
three  personal  interviews  with  city  planners,  one  from  a large, 
medium,  and  small -town,  respectively.  His  findings  deviate  consider- 
ably from  the  results  Grauhan  had  obtained  a few  years  earlier. 

In  his  examination  of  the  structural  characteristic  of  local 
administration,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  a large  extent  of  hierar- 
chical differentiation.  On  the  horizontal  plane  structural  differen- 
tiation varies  with  the  size  of  the  city.  Vertically,  differentiation 
is  not  well  developed.  He  is  thus  led  to  theconclusion  that  city  planning 
offices  are  flat  pyramidal  structures. 

He  further  contends  that  particularly  in  larger  offices,  the 
functions  of  control  and  coordination  are  performed  by  individuals 
or  subunits  along  horizontal  rather  than  vertical  lines.  This  leads 
him  to  the  central  point  of  his  argument,  i.e,  superiors  have  ceased 
to  perform  control  functions  covering  several  units.  They  too  have 
become  victims  of  the  division  of  labor.  Their  functions  have 
developed  into  segmented  functions  themselves.  Authority  positions 
have  been  reallocated  to  lower  strata  of  the  hierarchy.  Now,  conflicts 
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are  settled  by  organizational  subunits  through  political  processes 
of  bargaining. 

Changes  in  the  authority  structure  have  also  affected  the 
position  of  the  city  planning  office  within  the  local  administration. 
Although  it  functions  as  the  principal  coordinator  of  local  development 
programs,  it  lacks  the  authority  to  impose  any  solution.  Consequently, 
it  must  seek  other  ways  to  win  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies. 

Again,  conflicts  have  to  be  solved  via  political  processes  of  bar- 
gaining and  compromise. 

His  final  point  deals  with  the  administration's  socio- 
political environment.  Changes  in  the  complexity  of  the  planning 
process  have  not  eroded  the  top  administrator's  predominant  position 
as  gatekeepers  of  communication  and  controls.  The  head  of  the 
administration  continues  to  represent  the  main  contact  person  for 
interest  groups  and  individuals.  Funke's  findings  suggest  that  a 
radical  change  has  taken  place.  Planning  as  an  organizational  task 
has  engendered  a "silent"  adaptation  to  a changed  need  structure 
(Funke,  1975:339). 

Neither  Grauhan  nor  Funke  are  preoccupied  with  organizational 
structures  for  their  own  sake.  They  both  claim  that  structural 
characteristics  of  an  organization  influence  the  generation  and  final 
selection  of  policy  alternatives.  In  the  case  of  a strict  system 
of  hierarchical  checkpoints,  Grauhan  argues,  it  is  increasingly 
likely  that  superiors  eliminate  those  policy  alternatives  which 
are  at  variance  with  their  own  value  systems.  Since  Grauhan  feels 
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that  top  administrators  favor  dominant  social  interests,  access  to 
the  policy-making  system  via  the  administration  is  severely  restricted 
and  onesided.  Conversely,  Funke  is  of  the  opinion  that  a flexible 
and  open  organizational  structure  creates  multiple  points  of  access 
for  societal  groups  and  does  not  prestructure  the  decision-making 
process.  His  research  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that 
the  inherent  advantages  of  the  mul ^organizational ^ model  with  its  open 
and  political  processes  of  decision  making  are  not  fully  exploited. 

A major  obstacle  is  the  administrators  themselves. 

Their  perception  of  local  politics  and  structures  are  basically 
supportive  of  the  current  trend  of  urban  development.  Instead  of 
promoting  access  for  the  groups  which  have  so  far  been  excluded  from 
the  political  system,  planners  continue  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  entrenched  societal  groups.  Although  Grauhan  and  Funke  hold 
conflicting  views  with  regard  to  the  administrators'  value  systems, 
their  arguments  underscore  the  vital  importance  of  values  and  value 
choices  as  determinants  of  organizational  processes  and  behavior. 

In  spite  of  their  pioneering  contribution  to  the  analysis  of 
local  politics  in  West  Germany,  Funke  and  Grauhan's  work  is  marred 
by  both  conceptual  and  methodological  flaws.  Both  scholars  have 
focused  exclusively  on  organizational  properties.  Their  research 
either  fails  to  explore  entirely  the  specific  links  which  tie  the 
administration  to  the  policy-making  process  (Funke),  or  it  deals  with 
these  linkages  only  in  broad  systemic  terms  (Grauhan).  Finally,  and 
most  importantly,  neither  of  them  systematically  explores  the  value 
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systems  of  administrators.  This  is  particularly  surprising  in  view 
of  the  central  position  they  attribute  to  ideological  commitments. 

As  a consequence,  their  inferences  about  the  impact  of  value  choices 
on  the  policy-making  process  can  only  be  treated  as  educated  guesses. 

Funke  in  particular  restricts  his  analysis  to  structural 
characteristics  of  local  administrations,  thus  failing  to  differen- 
tiate between  formal  and  informal  properties  of  complex  organizations. 
Formal  structures  need  not  reveal  everything  that  is  to  be  said  about 
organizational  processes.  Funke  further  neglects  to  differentiate 
between  planning  activities  and  non-planning  activities,  both  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  city  planning  office.  Administrative 
tasks  can  differ  markedly  from  planning  tasks. 

On  a substantive  level,  Funke's  conclusions  give  rise  to  some 
questions.  Even  if  pluralistic  processes  should  exist  at  the  lowest 
admi nstrative  levels,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  their  decisions 
will  survive  the  filtering  process  through  superordinate  levels  of 
administration.  Administrative  and  planning  tasks  have  become  more 
complex,  requiring  new  professional  skills  from  planners.  Yet  to 
argue,  as  Funke  does,  that  superiors  can  no  longer  exercise  profes- 
sional control  and  coordination  of  their  subordinates  seems  to  be  a 
premature  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  growing  specialization  appears 
to  create  the  demand  for  more  coordination  of  specialized  activities 
(Friend  and  Jessop, 1 977: 1 27) . In  that  respect,  the  superiors' 
influence  may  even  be  growing. 

As  for  Grauhan,  his  findings  are  based  on  a much  narrower 
empirical  foundation  than  Funke's.  While  Funke  compared  organizational 
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structures  of  52  city  planning  offices,  Grauhan  based  his  assumptions 
about  the  all-pervasive  Weberian  model  primarily  on  his  Munich  case 
study.  Munich  at  the  time  was  governed  by  a very  popular  and  dynamic 
Lord  Mayor  (Hans-Jochen  Vogel).  The  extraordinary  situation  of 
Munich  may  have  been  accentuated  even  further  by  being  the  designated 
city  to  play  host  to  the  Olympic  games  in  1972.  Urban  planning  of 
transport  and  housing  facilities  to  accommodate  active  as  well  as 
passive  participants  in  the  games  involved  actors  from  the  state, 
federal  and  local  levels.  Munich's  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  also  the  head 
of  the  administration,  was  the  undisputed  clearing  point  for  all 
relevant  policy  decision,  specially  with  respect  to  the  coordination 
and  integration  of  different  governmental  levels.  The  Lord  Mayor's 
pivotal  position  at  that  time  may  very  well  account  for  the  emphasis 
on  hierarchical  decision-making  structures. 

A Theoretical  Alternative 

While  Grauhan's  analysis  of  administrative  processes  in 
Munich  resembles  closely  the  Weberian  model,  Funke's  findings  stress 
primary  group  relationships  and  organizational  flexibility.  Both 
theory  and  case  studies  seem  to  suggest  that  administrative  processes 
follow  two,  mutually  exclusive  patterns.  In  order  to  analyze 
administrative  behavior  we  need  a model  which  can  reconcile  conflicting 
models  of  organizational  behavior.  Eugene  Litwak's  model  seems  to 
serve  that  purpose.  According  to  him,  "...  complex  organization 
can  be  described  in  terms  of  three  models--Weberian,  human  relation. 
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and  professional.  The  first  is  most  efficient  when  dealing  with 
uniform  events  and  traditional  areas  of  knowledge,  the  second  when 
dealing  with  non-uniform  events  and  interpersonal  relations,  while 
the  third  is  ideal  where  organizations  are  split,  having  some  segments 
requiring  unformity  and  others  not  (Litwak,  1961:177). 

According  to  Litwak  (1961:178),  Weber  assumed  that  his 
organizational  model  deals  with  uniform  situations.  "The  importance 
of  distinguishing  between  the  uniform  and  the  non-uniform  as  well  as 
noting  Weber's  assumption  of  uniformity  can  best  be  seen  if  the 
criticisms  of  his  model  are  reviewed."  According  to  Litwak  (1961: 

178)  two  things  are  meant: 

The  task  to  be  dealt  with  is  recurrent  (in  time  as  well 
as  among  many  people)  and  important,  exemplified  in  such 
occupations  as  that  of:  research  scientist  or  developmental 
engineer,  as  opposed  to  supervisor  of  an  assembly  line; 
admini strator  of  a large  organization  producing  a rapidly 
changing  product  (e.g.,  chemicals,  electronic  apparatus, 
pharmaceuticals,  or  missiles),  as  opposed  to  one  dealing 
with  standardized  procedures,  such  as  a public  utility  or 
a large  governmental  agency  administering  well-established 
regulations  .... 

It  is  not  Litwak's  goal  to  criticize  either  the  Weberian  model 
or  the  human  relations  approach;  rather  he  points  out  their  limited 
scope.  Either  model  neglects  those  organizations  which  must  deal  with 
events  both  uniform  and  non-uniform  or  which  have  to  have  jobs  requiring 
great  social  skills  as  well  as  jobs  requiring  traditional  areas  of 
knowledge.  He,  therefore,  proposes  a third  model,  the  "professional 
bureaucracy."  Its  chief  distinguishing  character!- Stic  is  the  inclusion 
of  contradictory  forms  of  social  relations.  This  model  seems  to  be 
most  appropriate  for  our  analysis  of  administrative  processes  at  the 
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local  level.  Table  1 contains  a schematic  presentation  of  the 
Weberian,  human  relations,  and  professional  models. 

A key  theoretical  problem  for  the  analysis  of  complex  organi- 
zations is  the  "mechanisms  of  segregation"--"the  procedures  by  which 
potentially  contradictory  social  relations  are  coordinated"  (Litwak, 
1961.182).  With  regard  to  the  local  administration  one  such  "mechanism 
of  segregation"  exists  in  the  form  of  transferral  occupations. 

Where  the  organization  is  based  on  technological  innova- 
tion, such  as  the  modern  industrial  concern,  the  advances 
of  science  might  transform  an  event  from  non-uniform  to 
uniform,  or  vice  versa.  This  means  that  there  must  be 
certain  occupations  whose  major  function  is  to  switch 
areas  of  work  from  one  set  of  social  relations  to  another 
without  contaminating  the  atmospheres  of  either.  For 
instance,  the  engineer  must  frequently  be  in  a position 
to  take  the  pure  scientist's  work  and  put  it  on  the  pro- 
duction line.  This  means  that  he  must  move  between  the 
world  of  science,  with  its  colleague  relationships,  to 
the  world  of  production,  with  its  formal  hierarchical  rela- 
tions, without  permitting  the  attitudes  to  mix.  (Litwak, 
1961:183-184) 

Our  analysis  will  have  to  address  itself  to  the  relevance  of  such  a 
"mechanism  of  segregation." 

The  presentation  of  Litwak's  model  concludes  our  discussion  of 
organizational  structures  and  processes.  On  the  basis  of  his  profes- 
sional model  and  the  preceding  theoretical  discussion  we  have 
generated  a number  of  hypotheses: 

H-j  In  a uniform  case,  hierarchical  authority 
is  extensive. 

In  a non-uniform  case,  hierarchical  authority 
i s minimal . 

H2  In  a uniform  case,  specialization  is  extensive. 

In  a non-uniform  case,  specialization  is  minimal. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THREE  MODELS  OF  BUREAUCRACY 
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H3  In  a Vniform  case’  superiors  are  clearly  in 
a position  to  control  the  decision-making 
process . 

In  a non-uniform  case,  superiors  are  no 
longer  able  to  control  the  decision-making 
process . 

H4  In  a uniform  case,  impersonal  relationships 
predominate. 

In  a non-uniform  case,  impersonal  relation- 
ships are  less  important. 

H5  In  a uniform  case,  organizational  communi- 
cation takes  place  primarily  in  the  vertical 
dimension. 

In  a non-uniform  case,  communication  takes 
place  primarily  in  the  horizontal  dimension. 

Hg  In  a uniform  case,  there  is  a clear  separa- 
tion of  policy  and  administrative  decisions. 
In  a non-uniform  case,  there  is  no  clear 
separation  of  policy  and  administrative  de- 
cisions. 

H 7 Appointment  on  merit  is  high  for  both  a 

non-uniform  and  a uniform  case. 


The  Cognitive  Attitudes  of  Administrators 
We  have  argued  that  value  choices  continuously  influence  the 
formation  of  public  policy.  In  this  context,  our  interest  focuses  on 
the  value  systems  held  by  administrators.  Value  choices  underlie  the 
activities  of  administrators  and  represent  an  independent  variable  in 
the  conversion  process  of  societal  demands  into  governmental  outputs. 

The  influence  of  administrators  at  any  governmental  level  is  restricted 
by  a myriad  of  parameters  set  by  the  socioeconomic,  legal,  and  political 
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environment.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  administrative  behavior  cannot  fully  be  explained  by  relying  only 
on  environmental  or  systemic  factors.  Apart  from  organizational 
characteristics,  the  administrators'  commitment  to  political  values 
and  procedural  norms  as  well  as  their  perception  of  problems  has  a 
decisive  bearing  upon  the  policy-making  process  (Grottian,  1974).  Some 
scholars  go  so  far  as  to  attribute  much  greater  importance  to  value 
systems  and  values  choices  than  organizational  structures  (Grottian  and 
Murswieck,  1974:30) 

Unfortunately,  much  theorizing  about  the  administrators  1 values 
is  based  on  a dearth  of  empirical  evidence.  A call  by  a professional 
journal  for  critical  evaluations  of  the  admini strator 1 s role  in  urban 
development  remained  unanswered.  Although  addressed  primarily  to  city 
planners,  only  a small  number  of  professionals,  mainly  architects, 
sociologists,  and  political  scientists  offered  their  insights  into  the 
mentality  and  behavior  patterns  of  city  planners.  Based  on  their 
individual  experiences  alone  they  could  only  furnish  stimulating  infor- 
mation and  educated  guesses  (Stadtbauwel t,  1970:268). 

To  date,  no  systematic  study  of  the  political  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  local  administrators  (planners)  is  available.  At  the 
national  level,  however,  several  studies  have  been  conducted. 

Peter  Grottian  (1974)  analyzed  the  belief  systems  and  behavior 
patterns  of  federal  administrators  and  their  import  for  the  policy- 
making process.  Grottian  could  show  conclusively  in  his  1974  study 
that  the  administrators 1 belief  systems  and  planning  strategies  had  a 
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profound  impact  on  the  formulation  of  policy.  More  specifically,  he 
found  that  the  majority  of  federal  planners  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
government's  political  program  (Social -Liberal  coalition),  both  with 
respect  to  general  planning  objectives  as  well  as  to  their  own  area  of 
specialization.  Federal  planners  do  not  pursue  ttie  goal  of  a drastic 
reorganization  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  they  identify  with  the 
basic  principles  on  which  West  German  society  is  founded.  However,  they 
interpret  the  underlying  structures  (e.g.,  production  and  property 
relationships)  in  terms  of  an  unbalanced  pi ural ism  which  needs  to  be 
corrected.  With  respect  to  their  planning  strategies,  Grottian  found 
that  planners,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  conflict  during  both  the  planning 
and  implementation  stage,  would  not  politicize  an  issue.  They  would 
only  consult  those  groups  from  whom  major  opposition  could  be  expected. 
This  necessarily  favoured  the  well-organi zed  and  powerful  groups  who 
would  be  affected  negatively  by  a particular  policy.  In  other  words, 
planners  were  critical  of  the  existing  unbalanced  pluralism  of  social 
forces  but  they  were  unwilling  to  initiate  change  themselves  (Grottian, 
1974:165). 

Robert  D.  Putnam  (1975)  conducted  a comparative  study  of  top 
bureaucrats  in  Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  pursued  two 
goals.  One  was  to  determine  if  it  was  meaningful  to  categorize 
bureaucrats  into  classical  and  political  bureaucrats  and  to  analyze 
their  saliency  within  each  national  bureaucracy.  "Classical  bureaucrats 
frequently  operate  on  the  assumption  that  problems  can  be  resolved 
purely  objectively  (rein  sachl ich)  without  reference  to  socio-political 
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considerations"  (Putnam,  1975:85).  The  political  bureaucrat  is  "both 

more  aware  of  political  realities  and  more  willing  to  treat  political 

influences  on  policy-making  as  legitimate.  He  recognizes  the  need  to 

bargain  and  compromise,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  necessarily 

shrink  from  advocating  and  even  fighting  for  his  own  preferred  policies" 

(Putnam,  1975:90).  Putnam  continues: 

Whereas  the  classical  bureaucrat  is  "procedure-ori ented" 
or  "rule-oriented,"  the  political  bureaucrat  is  "problem- 
oriented"  or  "program-oriented . " Whereas  the  classical 
bureaucrat  views  the  politician  as  a troublesome  or  even 
dangerous  antagonist,  interfering  with  the  efficiency  and 
objectivity  of  government,  the  political  bureaucrat  sees 
the  politician  instead  as  a participant  in  a common  game, 
one  where  skills  and  immediate  concerns  may  differ  from 
his  own  but  whose  ultimate  values  and  objectives  are 
similar.  (Putnam,  1975:90) 

His  second  concern  centered  around  the  question  whether  either 
type  of  bureaucrat  is  more  responsive  to  the  political  environment. 

By  responsiveness  he  understood  the  government's  capacity  "to  respond 
rapidly,  faithfully,  and  effectively  to  the  (inevitably)  varied  and 
conflicting  needs  and  demands  of  the  public  and  its  representatives" 
(Putnam,  1975:88).  He  operationalized  responsiveness  "as  the  frequency 
of  their  personal  encounters  with  numerous  other  participants  in  the 
policy  process,  including  their  own  and  other  ministers,  the  office 
of  the  prime  minister,  members  of  parliament,  party  leaders,  interest 
group  leaders,  and  ordinary  citizens"  (Putnam,  1975:107). 

His  findings  confirmed  the  utility  of  the  classical  bureaucrat 
and  political  bureaucrat  dichotomy. 2 More  importantly,  however,  he 
could  further  show  that  political  bureaucrats  interacted  considerably 
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more  frequently  with  the  political  environment  than  classical  bureau- 
crats and  could  thus  be  considered  more  responsive. 

Using  the  preceding  arguments  and  findings  as  conceptual  tools 
to  guide  our  analysis  of  value  systems  and  planning  strategies  at  the 
local  level  we  can  generate  a number  of  hypotheses: 


Hg  It  is  meaningful  to  distinguish  between  classical 
and  political  bureaucrats  at  the  local  level. 

Hq  Political  bureaucrats  are  more  responsive  to 
societal  demands  than  classical  bureaucrats. 

Simmons  and  Dvorin  (1977)  as  well  as  Grottian  (1974)  and  Put- 
nam (1975)  acknowledge  the  relevance  of  value  choices  but  remain  silent 
about  the  specific  structure  and  distribution  of  values  systems  within 
the  administration.  Anthony  Downs  (1967)  had  adpted  a more  differen- 
tiated view  by  postulating  a definite  relationship  between  hierarchical 
position  and  affinity  of  personal  values  among  bureaucrats.  He  argues 
(1967  : 68)  that 

...  as  the  position  of  the  official  increases  so  does 
the  need  for  personal  relationships.  At  the  top  levels 
of  the  organization,  decisions  are  less  defined  by  clear- 
cut  rules  and  personal  judgment  is  more  required.  The 
ability  of  decision  makers  to  work  closely  together  in 
personal  harmony  is  more  important  at  top  levels  because 
these  jobs  are  relatively  unstructured. 

On  the  basis  of  Down's  stipulated  relationship  between  organi- 
zational position  and  homogeneity  of  values,  we  can  hypothesize: 

H I g The  value  systems  of  bureaucrats  at  top 

organizational  levels  are  more  alike  than  those 
of  bureaucrats  at  lower  levels  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

These  hypotheses  can  now  be  tested  in  the  context  of  a local 
administration.  The  next  chapter  contains  a brief  discussion  of  the 
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methodological  aspects  of  this  thesis,  followed  by  a chapter  on  the 
structural  characteristics  of  local  government  in  general  and  the 
administration  in  particular. 
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Notes 

^For  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  properties  of  multiorgani- 
zations consult  Friend  and  Jessop  (1977:120). 

2The  term  bureaucrat  or  administrator  denotes  both  strictly 
administrative  and  unstructured  planning  activities.  In  other  words, 
we  use  the  terms  interchangeably. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODOLOGY 

Any  larger  West  German  city  would  have  been  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  this  study  since  only  larger  cities  have  a diversified 
administrative  organization.  I chose  Stuttgart  because  it  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  metropolitan  areas  in  the  republic. 
Furthermore,  Stuttgart  shares  with  other  cities  today's  principal 
urban  problems,  namely  a decreasing  urban  population  and  increasing 
financial  obligations.  For  my  analysis,  I selected  the  city  planning 
office  as  the  organizational  unit.  Although  it  is  not  the  only  office 
involved  in  planning,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  and  most  important 
unit  which  carries  out  both  uniform  and  non-uniform  tasks. 

Operational  Definition  of  Planning 
To  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a planning  and  a non- 
planning process  (or  in  Litwak's  terminology,  a non-uniform  and  a 
uniform  task),  Friend  and  Jessop  introduce  the  concept  of  uncertainty. 
They  identify  three  fundamental  causes  of  difficulty  in  making  a 
selection  between  alternative  courses  of  action,  which  they  define 
as  uncertainties  in  knowledge  of  the  external  environment  (UE), 
uncertainties  as  to  future  intentions  in  related  fields  of  choice 
(UR),  and  uncertainties  as  to  appropriate  value  judgments  (U V).1 
A perception  of  uncertainties  of  the  first  kind  can  lead  to  demands 
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for  further  gathering  and  interpreting  of  information  about  the  present 
and  future  state  of  the  community  or  its  physical  setting  (sometimes 
expressed  in  the  form  of  demands  for  more  research),  while  a perception 
of  uncertainties  of  the  second  kind  can  lead  to  demands  for  a widening 
of  the  field  of  decision  (often  expressed  as  a demand  for  more  coordina- 
tion), and  a perception  of  uncertainties  of  the  third  kind  can  lead  to 
some  demands  for  more  policy  guidance.  These  all  represent  demands  for 
a change  of  some  kind  in  the  context  of  decision  for  the  situation  now 
being  considered.  A perception  of  significant  uncertainties  in  any 
one  of  the  three  directions  UE,  UR,  and  UV  creates  a pressure  for  a 
particular  kind  of  change  in  the  context  of  operations. 

It  is  through  a perception  of  the  second  kind  of  uncertainty-- 
uncertainty  as  to  intentions  in  related  fields  of  choice--that  the 
process  of  decision  first  begins  to  become  one  of  planning  or  strategic 
choice.  If  there  is  a belief  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  actions 
in  one  decision  field  without  at  the  same  time  considering  possible 
actions  (now  or  later)  in  other  fields,  then  this  creates  a pressure 
for  all  the  fields  concerned  to  be  brought  together  to  form  a single 
wider  field  of  choice.  Friend  and  Jessop  (1977:110)  give  the  following 
operational  definition  of  planning: 

Any  process  of  choice  will  become  a process  of  planning 
(or  strategic  choice)  if  the  selection  of  current  actions 
is  made  only  after  a formulation  and  comparison  of  possible 
solutions  over  a wider  field  of  decision  relating  to  certain 
anticipated  as  well  as  current  situations. 

On  the  basis  of  Friend  and  Jessop's  discussion  of  the  decision-making 

process,  I selected  a planning  case,  characterized  by  both  uncertainty 
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with  respect  to  related  fields  of  choice  (UR)  and  no  or  only  vague 
operational  policies.  The  non-planning  (or  uniform  task),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  characterized  by  clear-cut  operational  pol icies--thus 
giving  little  discretion  to  the  individual  planner-administrator. 

The  two  cases  were  selected  after  several  weeks  of  wading 
through  scores  of  official  case  files  in  various  sections  of  the  city 
planning  office.  I approached  planners  in  different  sections  explain- 
ing my  research  interest  and  the  types  of  cases  I was  looking  for.  As 
a rule,  several  cases  in  each  planning  section  appeared  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  this  study.  After  a careful  reading  and  comparison 
of  the  available  materials  I finally  decided  on  two  cases  using  the 
following  criteria: 

(a)  "Good  fit"  with  Friend  and  Jessop's  definition  of  a 
planning  or  non-uniform  case. 

(b)  Degree  of  documentation:  It  was  relatively  easy  to  find 
a well -documented  uniform  case.  The  planning  case  posed 
various  problems.  Some  cases  appeared  to  fit  Friend 

and  Jessop's  definition  rather  well,  but  their  documenta- 
tion left  much  to  be  desired.  For  whatever  reasons,  few 
written  records  existed  and  the  procedural  character- 
istics would  have  had  to  be  pieced  together  from  the 
memory  of  the  administrators.  In  other  cases,  planners 
had  either  changed  departments,  left  the  city,  or  were 
no  longer  readily  available. 

(c)  Official  permission:  A final  and  crucial  consideration 

was  the  administration's  protective  attitude  to  let  me 
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review  and  utilize  materials  which  would  not  in  one 
way  or  another  incriminate  the  city  administration's 
past  activities.  The  administration  was  not  prepared 
to  have  a case  published  which  might  lead  to  a renewal 
of  old  legal  controversies  if  not  generate  new  ones. 

I first  obtained  a general  permission  to  read  files  in  each  sec- 
tion. Later  on,  when  I had  completed  the  selection  process,  the  two 
cases  had  to  be  approved  individually  after  consultation  with  the  legal 
expert  of  the  planning  office.  However,  the  administration's  protective- 
ness does  not  appear  to  have  biased  the  selection  of  the  cases. 

Case  Histories 

Uniform  Task^ 

In  our  first  case,  a large  printing  business  wanted  to  seize 
upon  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  a joint  venture  with  a major  publish- 
ing company.  The  Belser  KG  declared  the  cooperative  venture  to  be 
essential  for  the  consolidation  of  its  current  position  on  the  highly 
competitive  market.  It  planned  to  enlarge  its  existing  facilities  in 
Stuttgart  through  the  construction  of  an  11-story  high-rise  building 
which  would  then  be  rented  out  to  its  business  partner. 

Since  the  city's  binding  construction  plan  did  not  permit  the 
erection  of  such  a building  on  the  Belser  but.  on  neighboring  property, 
the  firm  successfully  negotiated  the  purchase  of  adjacent  land  except 
for  those  parts  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  City  of  Stuttgart. 

The  city  owned  several  small  and  irregularly  shaped  plots 
between  the  Belser  property  and  the  nearby  street.  Because  of  their 
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size  and  location  they  were  of  little  use  to  the  city.  In  fact,  the 
city  had  been  trying  for  years  to  sell  them  profitably.  Neither 
individually  nor  jointly  did  they  constitute  an  attractive  area  for 
businesses  or  apartment  complexes.  However,  connected  with  the  Belser 
KG  property  they  formed  a sizable  strip  of  construction  land. 

The  binding  construction  plan  had  only  been  passed  in  1973. 
Since  then  a profound  change  in  public  sentiment  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  city  planning  had  taken  place.  The  general  feeling  was 
that  the  city  should  prevent  any  further  high-rise  buildings  in  the 
city  center.  Instead,  urban  structures  should  be  functional  and 
aesthetically  appealing.  Within  a short  time  span,  a change  in  public 
attitude  had  rendered  the  existing  (and  rather  generous)  zoning 
limits  undesirable.  To  use  Friend  and  Jessop's  terminology,  the  city 
was  faced  with  the  uncertainty  of  a value  judgment  (UV).  Should  it 
permit  the  high-rise  building  or  should  it  prevent  the  project  thus 
leaving  the  way  open  for  an  architecturally  more  attractive  solution  in 
the  future. 

The  city  could  block  the  Belser  project  by  not  selling  its  land. 
In  such  a case,  Belser  had  intimated  it  might  have  to  reconsider  the 
feasibility  of  its  enterprise  in  Stuttgart.  Consequently,  the  city 
would  risk  losing  yet  another  important  business.  But  to  alter  the 
binding  construction  plan  would  have  involved  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  effort.  More  importantly,  it  would  have  opened  a pandora's 
box  of  lawsuits  and  damage  claims  by  other  property  owners. 

The  city  was  thus  faced  with  a dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
favored  the  sale  of  municipal  land.  Stuttgart  has  traditionally  been 
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the  location  of  a specific  trade,  namely  printing  houses,  just  as 
Munich  is  the  home  of  many  insurance  companies  or  Frankfurt  that  of 
the  banking  community.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  city  councel  felt  that 
it  was  in  Stuttgart's  economic  interest  to  uphold  the  city's  image  as 
a national  printing  center.  However,  the  economic  advantages  conflicted 
with  a widespread  perception  of  urban  development  priorities.  The 
construction  of  a high-rise  building  was  certain  to  arouse  protests 
from  affected  citizens  and  the  opposition  parties.  Consequently,  the 
city  could  only  hope  to  achieve  a mutually  acceptable  compromise  with 
Belser.  It  was  fully  aware  that  it  did  not  have  much  leverage  in  view 
of  the  legal  situation  and  the  restricted  utility  of  its  property. 

After. several  rounds  of  negotiations  in  which  the  city  pre- 
vailed upon  Belser  to  construct  a smaller  building,  the  firm  consented 
to  minor  corrections  of  its  construction  design.  Instead  of  an 
eleven-floor  building,  it  was  willing  to  settle  for  nine  and  a half 
floors.  The  council  majority  considered  that  adequate  and  agreed  to 
the  land  sale.  The  binding  construction  plan  did  not  have  to  be 
altered . 

During  the  following  months,  the  administration  routinely 
processed  the  Belser  application  for  a construction  permit.  It 
soon  became  obvious  that  Belser  had  compromised  in  terms  of  the 
building's  height,  but  the  construction  design  violated  other  standards 
of  the  construction  plan.  The  administration  rejected  several  construc- 
tion designs  until  it  became  necessary  to  refer  the  case  back  to  the 
city  council  for  new  policy  directives.  (The  city  finally  granted  a 
number  of  exemptions.) 
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The  frequent  interaction  between  administrators  and  Belser 
representatives  generated  an  unusual  wealth  of  formal  statements, 
minutes,  and  informal  notes  which  illustrate  the  intra-administrative 
process  as  well  as  the  links  with  the  outside  political  world.  We 
have  chosen  this  case  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  the  policy 
implementation  process  (or  uniform  task)  is  prestructured  by  laws, 
rules  and  administrative  procedures. 

Non-uniform  Task 

The  Veronika  Sisters,  a Catholic  order,  has  been  operating 
a hospital  in  Sillenbuch,  a city  district  in  the  southeast  of  Stutt- 
gart. For  years  they  had  been  searching  for  a new  and  more  spacious 
location.  So  far,  a variety  of  problems  related  to  the  purchase  of 
land  had  repeatedly  forced  the  Order  to  postpone  its  construction  plans. 
After  years  of  fruitless  efforts,  in  the  course  of  which  a multitude 
of  potential  sites  had  been  examined,  the  Sisters  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  a large  stretch  of  land  in  a southern  district 
at  a comparatively  cheap  price.  However,  their  option  on  the  property 
expired  by  the  end  of  June  1975. 

The  new  location,  Reid,  was  beset  with  serious  problems.  Most 
of  all,  there  existed  no  binding  construction  plan  for  the  potential 
hospital  site.  It  would  still  take  months  if  not  years  before  a 
binding  construction  plan  could  be  worked  out.  Put  differently,  no 
legal  guarantees  existed  that  the  Sisters  could  ever  obtain  permission 
to  begin  construction.  There  were  too  many  imponderabilities  such  as 
citizen  protests  and  possible  opposition  from  the  state  authorities 
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to  guarantee  a "happy  end."  Particul arly,  since  another  area  (Wett 
mannstadt)  only  a few  hundred  meters  west  of  the  Reid  location  had 
been  reserved  for  a hospital  in  the  preparatory  land-use  plan. 

In  spite  of  persistent  warnings  by  the  city  planning  office 
not  to  enter  into  a sales  agreement  without  the  legal  option  to  with- 
draw from  the  contract  in  case  the  location  should  not  be  approved, 
the  Veronika  Sisters  acquired  the  land.  Faced  with  a faits  accompli 
the  principle  issue  before  the  city  council  was  this:  Should  the  city 
permit  the  construction  of  a hospital  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the 
Sisters  had  already  purchased  the  land;  or  should  it  insist  on  the 
designated  areas  where  it  could  possibly  take  years  to  acquire  the 
land?  This  issue  touched  off  a heated  debate  between  the  major  local 
parties,  the  CDU  (Christian  Democratic  Union)  and  the  SPD  (Social 
Democratic  Party).  It  has  generally  been  recognized  that  urban  planning 
in  the  past  amounted  to  little  more  than  adaptation  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  urban  status  quo.  In  order  to  make  urban  planning  meaningful, 
it  has  been  argued,  the  city  must  recapture  the  initiative  and  gain 
control  of  the  dynamics  of  urban  development. 

To  complicate  matters,  citizen  initiative  groups  vehemently 
opposed  the  hospital  location  in  Reid  because  they  feared  it  would 
destroy  the  landscape  and  in  all  likelihood  prepare  the  way  for 
further  construction  in  Reid. 

The  policy-making  process,  culminating  in  the  selection  of  a 
specific  location,  was  guided  by  a set  of  general  principles:  The 
Technical  Affairs  Committee  of  the  city  council  had  tentatively  agreed 
to  the  Reid  location  if  it  could  be  proven  that: 
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(a)  The  architectural  design  of  the  hospital  blended  well 
with  its  environment  and  took  into  consideration  the 
needs  of  the  affected  neighborhood,  and 

(b)  That  it  would  take  less  time  to  begin  construction  in 
Ried  than  at  any  other  location. 

It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  administration,  especially  the 
city  planning  office,  to  explore  several  possible  locations  and  to 
evaluate  their  merits  and  demerits.  This  was  not  a simple  task.  It 
involved  consultations  with  several  other  governmental  actors  on  various 
issues  ranging  from  water  pollution  to  state  subsidies  for  the  hospital. 
Additionally,  landowners,  citizen  initiative  groups,  architects  as 
well  as  other  units  within  the  local  administration  had  to  be  heard. 

As  a consequence,  the  administration  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
process  of  formulating  and  comparing  possible  solutions  over  a wider 
field  of  decision  related  to  anticipated  as  well  as  current  situations. 
Few  substantive  and  procedural  guidelines  existed  to  determine  admini- 
strative behavior  and  processes. 


Data 

Selection  of  Planners  for  Interviews 

In  order  to  gain  a representative  picture  of  the  mechanisms  of 
organizational  policy-making  processes,  I conducted  interviews  with 
planners  in  the  city  planning  office.  All  planners  have  received  some 
type  of  university  training,  mostly  in  architecture,  some  in  engineering. 
They  are  all  either  members  of  the  elevated  civil  service  (qehobener 
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Dienst)  or  its  equivalent  (Angestel 1 tenverhael tnis ) . After  having 
compiled  a list  of  all  city  planning  office  employees,  I asked  planners 
in  each  section  to  identify  their  fellow  planners.  All  members 
identified  as  planners  were  contacted  by  telephone  and  asked  for  an 
interview.  Out  of  a total  of  167  employees  of  the  city  planning  office, 
only  35  qualified  as  planners.  The  rest  comprises  technical  and 
administrative  personnel,  surveyors,  secretaries,  copy-machine 
operators,  etc.  One  section  (Nord)  refused  collectively  to  give  inter- 
views. In  all  other  planning  sections  it  was  possible  to  interview 
at  least  two  planners  each.  A total  of  22  planners  sat  through 
interviews  lasting  from  two  to  three  hours  each. 

Topics  ranged  from  the  respondents'  background  and  career  to 
specifics  about  the  decision-making  process.  Further  questions  touched 
upon  the  role  of  political  parties  and  urban  politicization  as  well 
as  the  respondents'  own  political  views  and  evaluation  of  local 
politics.  Other  questions  tapped  the  planners'  own  role  perceptions. 

A standardized  questionnaire  was  used  containing  closed  and  open-ended 
questions.  A set  of  questions  put  to  planners  in  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy in  a different  study  was  incorporated  into  the  questionnaire, 
thus  facilitating  a comparison  between  planners  at  different  govern- 
mental levels. 

Special  Interviews 

In  addition  to  the  general  interview  cycle,  all  planners  and 
technical  personnel  direclty  involved  in  the  cases  under  consideration 
were  interviewed.  If  they  had  not  been  covered  by  the  first  round  of 
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interviews  they  were  given  the  standardized  questionnaire  now.  Ad- 
ditionally, they  were  questioned  extensively  about  their  specific 
case. 

Additional  Sources 

Planners  kept  what  they  called  a "hand-file"  about  the  cases 
containing  mostly  i ntra-departmental  notes  on  telephone  calls,  instruc- 
tions from  department  heads  to  subordinate  units,  subjective  evaluations 
of  specific  planning  tasks,  recommendations  and  the  like.  These 
"hand-files"  proved  to  be  most  useful  since  they  contained  a wealth 
of  valuable  "insider"  information.  They  helped  enormously  in  tracing 
and  analyzing  intra-  and  inter-departmental  communications  as  well  as 
with  agents  outside  the  governmental  system. 

Since  administrative  processes  are  invariably  subject  to 
influence  from  other  local  actors,  especially  the  city  council, 
additional  interviews  served  to  bring  to  light  the  influence  of  local 
party  politics  on  intra-administrative  processes.  Interviewees  were 
the  local  party  or  vice-party  leaders  and  two  other  local  politicans 
directly  involved  in  the  cases  under  consideration. 
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Notes 


^These  classes  of  uncertainty  can  be  defined  more  formally 

as  follows: 

Class  UE:  Uncertainties  in  knowledge  of  the  external  plan- 

ning environment  including  all  uncertainties  relating  to 
the  structure  of  the  world  external  to  the  decision-making 
system--in  the  local  government  context  this  can  be  seen 
as  including  the  entire  physical,  social,  and  economic  en- 
vironment of  the  local  authority  concerned--and  also  all 
uncertainties  relating  to  expected  patterns  of  future  change 
in  this  environment,  and  to  its  expected  responses  to  any 
possible  future  interventions  by  the  decision-making  system. 

Class  UR:  Uncertainties  as  to  future  intention  in  related 

fields  of  choice  including  all  uncertainties  relating  to 
the  choices  which  might  in  the  future  be  taken,  within  the 
decision-making  system  itself,  in  respect  to  other  fields  of 
discretion  beyond  the  limited  problem  which  is  currently 
under  consideration. 

Class  UV:  Uncertainties  as  to  appropriate  value  judgments 

including  all  uncertainties  relating  to  the  relative  degrees 
of  importance  the  decision  makers  ought  to  attach  to  any 
expected  consequences  of  their  choice  which  cannot  be  related 
to  each  other  through  an  unambiguous  common  seal e--ei ther 
because  they  affect  different  sections  of  the  community, 
or  because  they  concern  different  periods  of  future  time. 
(Friend  and  Jessop,  1977:106) 

For  a detailed  account  of  the  case  histories,  consult  the 

Appendix. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
Types  of  Local  Government 

Many  German  cities  have  enjoyed  prolonged  periods  of  extensive 
autonomy  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  when  they  were 
subject  only  to  direct  rule  by  the  emperor.  With  the  advent  of  abso- 
lutism local  autonomy  declined.  The  first  principal  reform  of  munici- 
pal government  dates  back  to  1808  when  Freiherr  von  Stein  introduced 
a system  of  local  self-government  with  local  citizen  participation  in 
Prussia.  Subsequently  the  multitude  of  kingdoms  and  principalities 
permitted  a variety  of  local  administrations  to  develop.  In  keeping 
with  the  general  trend  toward  centralization  under  the  Nazi  regime 
regional  differences  of  local  governments,  guaranteed  under  the  Weimar 
constitution,  had  to  give  way  to  a uniform  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment imposed  by  the  Gemeindeordnung  (city  code)  of  1935,  which  among 
other  things  abolished  all  municipal  elections.  Mayors  and  city  coun- 
cillors were  appointed  after  consultation  between  local  and  national 
Nazi  leaders  and  the  Reich  ministry  of  Interior,  and  became  agents  of 
the  Nazi  party  and  the  national  government  (Heidenheimer , 1961:  60). 

Disenchanted  with  the  centralization  of  power  and  weary  of 
its  abuses,  the  occupying  powers  were  quick  to  allow  the  formation 
of  local  governmental  structures  after  the  war.  The  initiation  of 
German  reconstruction  at  the  local  level  was  made  more  necessary  because 
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no  higher  levels  of  government  remained.  While  the  boundaries  of  most 
German  states  were  substantially  altered  by  the  allied  powers,  the 
Gemeinde  remained  relatively  intact  (Dolive,  1976:12). 

Generally  speaking,  West  Germany  with  the  exception  of  two 
states,  Northrhi ne-Westphal ia  and  Lower  Saxony,  has  in  large  measure 
returned  to  the  divergent  local  codes  which  characteri zed  German 
municipal  life  before  1935,  although  standardization  has  occurred  within 
the  various  Laender  themselves. 

In  the  United  States,  Dillon's  Rule  institutionalized  the 
dominance  of  states  over  their  local  governments  expressly  granting 
them  the  authority  to  create  or  destroy  local  governments  (Downs, 
1967:48).  The  structure  and  organization  of  local  governments  are  the 
creation  of  state  legislatures,  which  could  at  least  in  theory  abolish 
or  modify  current  types  of  local  governments  with  the  stroke  of  a pen. 
But,  in  West  Germany,  state  power  finds  its  limits  in  Article  28  of  the 
Basic  Law,  which  states  that 

Communes  must  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  regulate  on  their 
own  responsibility  all  the  affairs  of  the  local  community 
within  the  limits  set  by  law.  The  associations  of  communes 
(Gemei ndeverbaende)  shall  also  have  the  right  of  self- 
government  in  accordance  with  the  law  within  the  limits  of 
the  functions  assigned  to  them  by  law.  (Basic  Law,  1973) 

The  Federation  shall  ensure  that  the  constitutional  order  of  the  Laender 
conforms  to  the  basic  rights  and  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  Article.  In  other  words,  local  government  in  West 
Germany  is  guaranteed  constitutionally.  The  general  guarantee,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  to  the  specific  organization  of  local  govern- 
ments. The  final  word  in  this  matter  is  left  to  the  state  legislatures. 
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The  following  types  of  local  governments  have  emerged  in  the  newly 
created  Laender  after  the  war. 

By  introducing  a model  of  local  government  similar  to  their 
own,  the  British  in  particular  sought  to  reduce  or  abolish  the  power 
of  the  mayor.  They  split  political  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  principal  chief  executives  and  vested  all  power  exclusively  in 
the  council.  Under  the  counci  1 -manager  system  (Norddeutsche 
Ratsverfassung)  in  Northrhine-Westphal ia  and  Lower  Saxony  (see  Figure 
4),  the  council  as  the  elected  body  has  exclusive  responsibility  for 
all  local  administrative  matters.  The  supremacy  of  the  council  is 
guaranteed  de  jure:  The  council  is  responsible  for  all  administrative 
tasks  of  the  community.  The  council  can  delegate  simple  tasks  of  the 
ongoing  administrative  process  to  the  community  director  (Gemei nde- 
direktor) . The  mayor  serves  only  as  the  council  chairman  while 
executive  power  rests  with  a non-political  community-manager 
(Heidenheimer,  1961:160).  In  reality,  however,  the  Gemei ndedi rektor 
wields  considerably  more  political  power  frequently  putting  him  on  a 
par  with  the  fulltime  mayors  in  Hesse,  Bavaria,  or  Schleswig-Holstein 
(Fabritius,  1975:40). 

The  oldest  German  form  of  local  government  goes  back  to  the 
early  period  of  constitutionalism.  First  introduced  by  Freiherr  von 
Stein  in  Prussia  in  1808,  the  Magistrate  system  had  been  designed 
as  a two-chamber  system.  Today  only  Hesse  and  Schleswig-Holstein 
continue  to  have  that  type  of  government  (with  the  exception  of 
smaller  communes) (see  Figure  3).  The  Magistrate,  no  longer  a second 
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Figure  3.  The  North  German  Council  Form  (Norddeutsche  Ratsverfassung) 
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Figure  4.  Magistrate  system  (Magistratsverfassung) 
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legislative  body,  is  a form  of  collegial  executive  of  the  adminstration 
consisting  of  fulltime  and  voluntary  members  (ehrenamtl ich) . It  has 
its  own  area  of  responsibility  and  also  executes  the  decisions  of  the 
community  council  (Gemei nde  or  Stadtverordnetenversammlung) . By  not 
allowing  members  of  the  Stadtverordnetenversammlung  in  Hesse  to  be  part 
of  the  Magistrate  or  the  fulltime  members  in  Schleswig-Holstein  to  sit 
on  the  city  council,  a strict  separation  of  powers  is  assured  (Fabritius, 
1975:40). 

The  mayorial  constitution  in  Rheinland-Pfalz  and  Saarland 
differs  from  the  South  German  Council  Form  mainly  in  that  the  mayor  is 
not  elected  directly  by  the  people.  He  also  cannot  always  vote  in  the 
council  on  certain  issues  or  not  at  all  although  he  presides  over  it 
(Saarland) . 

Finally,  the  South  German  Council  Form  (Sueddeutsche 
Ratsverfassung  or  Beigeordnetenverfassung)  can  be  found  in  both  Bavaria 
and  Baden-Wuerttemberg  (see  Figure  4).  The  council  is  the  principal 
municipal  body  combining  both  legislative  and  administrative  tasks. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  elected  by  popular  vote,  also  presides  over 
the  council  as  a voting  member,  heads  the  administration,  and  functions 
as  the  community’s  official  representative. 

The  Lord  Mayor  conducts  the  ongoing  business  of  the  administra- 
tion on  his  own  responsibility  was  well  as  all  other  tasks  delegated 
to  him  either  by  law  or  by  the  council.  This  is  particularly  note- 
worthy since  scope  and  importance  of  administrative  activities  increase 
wtih  the  size  of  the  city  (Grauhan,  1970:188).  The  counci  1 -mayor  form 
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Figure  5.  South  German  Council  Form  (Beigeordnetenverfassung) 
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differs  from  the  counci  1 -manager  type  in  Northrhine-Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony  primarily  in  that  administrative  power  is  exercised  by 
the  deputy  mayor  and  not  by  the  community  director  (Heidenheimer , 1961: 
190)  (see  Figure  5). 

Apart  from  these  types  of  government,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
West  Berlin  adopted  a system  where  city  and  Land  governments  are  com- 
bined in  one.  In  these  cities,  the  council  elects  a collegial  executive, 
the  Senate,  which  is  headed  by  a governing  mayor. 

Other  forms  of  local  government  include  the  county  council 
(Krei stag)  and  the  county  director  (Landrat) . Depending  on  the  area, 
the  Landrat  may  combine  political  with  administrative  functions.  The 
local  and  county  governments'  integration  into  the  broader  state 
admi ni strati  on  system  narrows  the  range  of  local  self-government.  Be- 
cause the  state  holds  the  purse-strings  local  governments  increasingly 
have  to  rely  on  state  financing  of  local  projects. 

To  perform  the  services  not  provided  by  the  municipalities, 
the  Gemeinden  are  joined  in  Gemei ndeverbaende  (associations).  Larger 
urban  areas  have  the  status  of  Stadtkrei s (city-county)  combining 
both  the  city  and  the  county  within  one  jurisdiction.  Further  inter- 
municipal associations  (Zweckverbaende)  have  been  formed  for  specific 
purposes  such  as  the  maintenance  and  provision  of  utilities,  roads  or 
intercommunal  data  banks  (Kommunal  Politik,  1977).  There  are  about 
5,000  such  special  authorities  in  West  Germany. 

This  raises  the  question  of  how  to  compare  local  government, 
in  particular  the  South  German  Council  Form,  to  other  models  of 
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government.  Common  parlance  in  local  politics  makes  use  of  terms 
such  as  "opposition,"  "majority,"  "government"  suggesting  similarities 
between  governmental  structures  at  the  federal  or  state  and  local 
level  which  actually  do  not  exist.  At  best,  the  South  German  Council 
Form  can  be  compared  to  a presidential  system  or  the  Swiss  Bundesrats- 
system. 

Unlike  in  a parliamentary  system  the  representative  body  lacks 
the  authority  to  recall  a Lord  Mayor  or  any  of  the  deputy  mayors; 
it  can  merely  refuse  to  reelect  mayors.  Also,  the  community  charter 
does  not  provide  for  parties,  factions,  or  any  type  of  institutionalized 
form  of  opposition  such  as  the  alteration  of  parties  in  office. 

Although  the  community  charter  stipulates  that  the  council 
perform  both  legislative  as  well  as  administrative  functions  it  has 
ceased  to  do  so  except  for  small  communities.  The  exigencies  of 
political  reality  have  forced  the  council  to  function  very  much  like 
a parliament,  resembling  more  the  U.S.  Congress  than  the  German 
Bundestag  and  leaving  administrative  matters  essentially  to  the  admin- 
istration. (The  Bundestag  can  only  legislate  general  principles,  not 
specific  decisions  unlike  the  U.S.  Congress.)  Faced  with  a bulk  of 
issues  as  well  as  a glut  of  information,  noticeably  in  large  cities, 
council  members  increasingly  resemble  their  colleagues  in  the  state 
or  federal  diet. 

The  Structure  of  Stuttgart's  Local  Government 

The  community  code  of  Baden-Wuerttemberg  Land  designates  the 
council  as  the  principal  source  of  municipal  power  in  conjunction 
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with  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  city  council  decides  on  all  matters  of  the 
city  designated  by  law  or  specifically  reserved  for  the  city  council 
in  this  charter.  The  council  is  the  elected  body  which  performs  both 
legislative  and  administrative  functions.  It  decides  on  the  principal 
guidelines  for  the  administration  of  the  community  and  decides  all 
communal  matters,  unless  the  law  or  the  city  specifically  authorizes 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  do  so. 

In  other  words,  the  Gemeinderat  is  the  principal  decision- 
making center.  The  Stuttgart  city  council  consists  of  60  members 
(Stadtraete) . Beginning  in  1975,  under  a new  electoral  system,  all 
Stadtraete  were  elected  for  a five-year  term  (previously  they  had 
served  a six-year  term  with  half  the  members  being  reelected  after 
three  years).  After  the  last  municipal  election  on  April  20,  1975, 
the  CDU  gained  26  seats,  followed  by  the  SPD  with  23,  FDP/DVP  with 
six;  FWV/UBL  four,  and  one  independent. 1 

To  conduct  the  ongoing  legislative  and  administrative  business 
the  council  has  formed  eight  committees  with  decision-making  authority 
These  are  the  Administration  Committee  (Verwal tungsausschuss) ; Social 
Committee  (Sozialaussschuss) ; Technical  Committee  (Technischer  Auss- 
chuss) ; Economic  Affairs  Committee  (Wirtschaftsausschuss) ; Zoning 
Conmitee  (Ausschuss  fuer  Bodenordnung) ; furthermore,  the  Ausschuss 
fuer  die  Zusatyversicherungskasse  der  Stadt  Stuttgart;  Ausschus  fuer 
die  Beamtenkrankenkaese  der  Stadt  Stuttgart  and  the  Jugendwohl fahrts- 
ausschuss . These  committees  are  composed  of  16  members  and  chaired  by 


the  Lord  Mayor  or  one  of  his  representatives.  Additionally,  advisory 
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committees  consisting  of  knowledgeable  citizens  can  be  formed  to 
consult  the  council  on  specific  issues.  Stuttgart  has  an  additional 
27  committees. 

To  guarantee  a closer  feedback  between  policy-makers  and 
affected  citizenry,  each  of  Stuttgart's  23  city  districts  (Stadtbezi rke) 
has  a district  council  (Bezirksbeirat)  consisting  of  several  members 
(9-23),  nominated  by  the  local  political  groups  and  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor.  They  have  to  be  heard  on  all  important  matters  pertaining 
to  their  district. 

The  Lord  Mayor 

The  Lord  Mayor  holds  a powerful  position  indeed.  Although  the 
city  council  is  nominally  the  principal  municipal  institution,  the 
Lord  Mayor  has  a direct  mandate  from  the  city  population  and  presides 
over  the  council.  His  other  functions  include  such  activities  as 
heading  the  city  administration  and  representing  the  city  officially. 

He  conducts  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  administration  on  his 
own  responsibility  as  well  as  all  other  tasks  delegated  to  him  either 
by  law  or  by  the  council. 

The  administration's  responsibilities  are  laid  down  in  a 
charter  (Zustaendigkeitsordnung)  detailing  specific  areas  for  each  Amt. 
To  expedite  local  decision-making  the  Gemeinderat  can  specifically 
authorize  the  Lord  Mayor  to  act  without  prior  consultation  with  the 
political  body  in  areas  specified  in  the  city  charter.  Such  trans- 
fers, which  are  a common  procedure  under  the  Beigeordnetenverfassung, 


are  usually  permanent.  They  lead  in  effect  to  an  expansion  of  the 
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Lord  Mayor's  decision-making  competency.  The  supervision  of  consti- 
tutionally defined  or  specifially  delegated  administrative  tasks 
is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  top  administrator.  His  second 
main  area  of  responsibility  deals  with  the  preparation  and  execution 
of  council  resolutions.  This  is  important  to  note  since  it  directly 
pertains  to  the  Geinei nderat ' s ability  to  control  the  administration 
effectively.  In  the  former  case,  tasks  are  prepared  and  executed 
entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  administration  and  control  can 
be  exercised  only  indirectly,  whereas  in  the  latter  case,  the  final 
decision  rests  with  the  political  body  (Grauhan,  1970:238-240). 

As  for  the  preparation  of  council  decisions,  two  factors  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind: '(a)  the  number  of  decisions  to  be  taken,  and  (b)  time 
constraints . 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  size  of  the  administration  corre- 
sponds directly  to  the  magnitude  of  the  city  population.  While 
expanding  demands  for  municipal  services  are  matched  by  a growing 
administration,  the  number  of  elected  city  councillors  does  not 
exceed  60  anywhere  in  Baden-Wuerttemberg . Consequently,  the  numerical 
discrepancy  between  the  size  of  the  administration  and  the  size  of 
the  city  council  increases  as  the  city  grows  bigger  (Grauhan,  1970: 
183). 

Inevitably,  the  voluntary  members  of  the  Gemeinderat  would 
have  to  spread  their  time  and  energy  too  thinly  if  they  wanted  to 
get  involved  in  the  preparation  of  each  issue  before  the  council. 

They  are  forced  nolens  volens  to  limit  themselves  to  the  most  salient 
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questions.  As  a consequence,  the  administration  has  developed  into 
an  institution  where  the  majority  of  policy-alternatives  are  hatched 
out.  This  is  not  the  case  in  those  fewer  instances  where  the  politi- 
cal parties  have  already  decided  upon  specific  policies  as  part  of 
their  election  programs. 

Similarly,  the  Lord  Mayor's  right  to  represent  the  city 
further  strengthens  his  position  within  the  administration  as  well  as 
vis-a-vis  the  Gemeinderat.  His  negotiations  with  other  political 
actors  oftentimes  lead  to  a sifting  of  al ternatives  1 eaving  the  city 
council  only  with  the  choice  of  either  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
Lord  Mayor's  proposals  (Zoll,  1974). 

The  Beioeordneten  (Deputy  Mayors) 

The  Lord  Mayor  could  not  possibly  supervise  the  administrative 
maze  without  the  aid  of  several  Beigeordnete,  each  of  whom  is  in  charge 
of  a principal  administrative  area  called  Dezernat  or  Geschaeftsbereich 
(see  Figure  5).  Apart  from  merely  administrative  responsibilities, 
they  also  substitute  for  the  Lord  Mayor  as  chairman  of  council 
committees  (unlike  the  Lord  Mayor  they  are  not  members  of  the 
Gemeinderat  and  consequently  not  eligible  to  vote). 

The  Bei geordneten  are  elected  by  the  Gemeinderat  for  an  eight- 
year  term.  As  a rule  the  party  whose  candidate  lost  in  the  Lord 
Mayoral  election  usually  nominates  the  First  Mayor  who  also  acts  as 
the  Lord  Mayor's  permanent  representative.  In  general,  the  deputy 
mayor's  party  affiliations  reflect  the  strength  of  the  various  party 
fractions  on  the  city  council.  Their  political  support  in  the  council 
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Figure  6.  Schematic  plan  of  the  city  administration  of  Stuttgart. 
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undercuts  the  Lord  Mayor's  formal  authority  over  them  as  their  direct 
superi or. 

At  this  point,  a brief  discussion  of  the  role  of  parties  in 
local  politics  is  in  order.  Research  on  parties  and  party  politics 
in  West  Germany  but  also  in  other  Western  European  countries  such  as 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  has  emphasized  the  discontinuities 
in  national  political  habits  and  their  reflection  in  the  party  system. 
Particularly  striking  is  the  absence  or  weakness  of  national  political 
parties  in  local  elections  in  several  European  countries,  Germany 
included  (Dolive,  1976:26).  Public  opinion  polls  have  invariably 
revealed  the  voters'  greater  political  efficacy  in  local  political 
matters.  Where  people  are  in  direct  contact  with  problems  and  solu- 
tions they  can  dispense  with  parties  as  interpreters  of  political 
reality.  The  situation  changes  when  we  move  from  villages  to  small 
urban  centers  with  a discernible  differentiation  of  political  parties 
and  factions  especially  during  election  time.  Parties  tend  to  draw 
their  major  support  from  specific  social  groups  who  rely  on  parties 
as  vehicles  to  gain  access  to  the  political  system.  Although  parties 
serve  the  function  of  representation  they  have  not  yet  acquired  the 
role  of  policy  maker.  In  fact,  they  engage  in  a non-political  rhetoric 
to  emphasize  the  non-partisan  character  of  local  politics  (Lehmbruch, 
1975:5). 

Generally  speaking,  local  politics  is  predominantly  coalition 
politics.  Parties  have  traditionally  emphasized  those  aspects  which 
they  have  in  common  rather  than  those  which  divide  them.  The  states' 
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community  codes  (Gemeindeordnungen)  foster  that  type  of  political 
cooperation  to  varying  degrees.  Baden-Wuerttemberg 's  Gemeindeordnung, 
for  instance,  clearly  says  that  in  medium  and  large  cities  the  wishes 
of  the  political  parties  must  be  considered  when  a vacant  Bi egeordneten 
position  it  to  be  filled. 

Assuring  "fair"  party  representation  in  the  upper  echelons 
of  the  administration  is  a major  precondition  for  a "climate  of 
cooperation"  among  parties  (Grauhan,  1970:261).  Yet,  quite  apart  from 
personnel  questions  other  seemingly  technical  issues  have  had  the 
tendency  to  bring  out  differences  among  parties.  Among  these  are: 

(a)  Increasing  the  Gewerbesteuer 

(b)  Subsidies  for  private  organizations  with 
political  orientations 

(c)  Increasing  communal  investments 
Particularly  controversial  are  procedures  to  communal ize  land. 

Generally  speaking,  the  substance  of  the  local  opposition  is 
a latent  potential  for  conflict,  which  erupts  occasionally  triggered 
off  by  some  sensitive  issue.  Although  politicization  and  polarization 
are  mainly  attributes  of  the  federal  or  state  level  and  virtually 
unknown  in  smaller  communities,  large  cities  such  as  Frankfurt  and 
Munich  have  in  the  past  developed  clearcut  patterns  of  governing 
parties  and  opposition  parties  where  a major  party  ceased  to  hold 
posts  in  the  administration  (Lehmbruch,  1975:6;  Grauhan,  1970:265-70). 
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The  Formal  Structure  of  Local  Administration 

Administrations  in  large  cities  are  quite  similar  in  structure, 
something  one  would  not  expect  to  find  in  view  of  their  different 
constitutional  bases.  The  similarity  of  organizational  problems  of 
such  voluminous  administrative  bodies  as  well  as  substantial  congruence 
of  budget  laws  has  resulted  in  a uniform  pattern  of  administrative 
organization  for  larger  cities  (Grauhan,  1970:192).  This  is  true 
most  of  all  for  their  basic  organi zatonal  unit  the  Amt  (office). 
Depending  on  their  specific  function,  some  Aemter  exist  only  in  certain 
cities.  But  on  the  whole,  most  Aemter  are  to  be  found  in  all  cities. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  basic  offices  of  the  various 
administrative’ branches,  such  as  school  office,  cultural  affairs  office, 
social  and  youth  office,  and  the  construction  office  with  its  sub- 
divisions into  public  works  offices  (high  level  construction  and  below 
grounds),  further  those  offices  which  are  directly  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Lord  Mayor  such  as  the  main  administrative  office, 
consi tutional  and  legal  office,  and  the  financial  comptroller's  office. 

Another  similarity  consists  in  the  hierarchical  structure 
of  local  administration  which  is  composed  of  basically  three  levels, 
occasionally  expanded  by  a fourth  one.  Organizational  uniformity  is 
mostly  the  result  of  research  done  by  the  Center  for  Communal  Admin- 
istrative Reform  (Kommunale  Gemeinschaftsstelle  fuer  Verwaltunqs- 
vereinfachung,  KGSt)  which  developed  a three-level  model  for  large 
communities  consisting  of  the  basic  Amt  level,  the  Dezernat  level,  and 


the  top  administrative  level.  While  the  top  and  basic  levels  are  the 
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same  in  all  major  cities  (with  a population  over  100,000),  the  inter- 
mediary level  varies  with  the  city,  depending  on  the  municipal 
constitution.  At  the  intermediary  level,  usually  several  Aemter 
are  grouped  together  to  a Dezernat  and/or  Referat.  See  Figure  5. 

Since  the  South  German  Council  Form  makes  use  of  fewer 
Dezernate  with  substantially  broader  responsibilities  than  other 
types  of  local  government,  Referate  as  an  additional  administrative 
level  have  been  introduced  between  Dezernat  and  Amt.  One  or  more 
Referate  may  then  be  combined  together  as  one  Dezernat. 

The  "division  of  labor"  among  Dezernate  is  handled  differently 
in  various  Laender.  In  Baden-Wuerttemberg,  the  community  code  ( 1(44,  §1 ) 
decrees  that  the  Lord  Mayor  in  agreement  with  the  representative 
body  is  responsible  for  determining  the  job  responsibilities  of  the 
various  administrative  units.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  essentially  free  to 
choose  his  own  administrative  area. 

As  far  as  urban  planning  is  concerned,  only  a fraction  of 
the  administration  is  engaged  in  planning  activities.  The  predominant 
majority  of  administrative  units  executes  a multitude  of  tasks 
following  predefined  rules  and  regulations.  Planning  proper  has 
mainly  been  the  preserve  of  the  city  planning  office  (Stadtpl anungsamt) , 
although  other  departments  have  also  been  involved  in  specific  planning 
schemes,  for  instance,  the  school  office  or  the  landscape  office 
(Gartenbauamt) . The  general  planning  responsibility,  however,  con- 
tinues to  rest  with  the  Stadtpl anungsamt  which  coordinates  both  space 
and  object  planning.  Since  our  research  focus  is  confined  to  the  city 
planning  office,  we  have  to  outline  its  administrative  structures. 
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Headed  by  a department  head  (Amtslei ter)  and  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Beigeordneten  for  the  city  construction  (Bauver- 
wal tung)  the  city  planning  office  is  divided  into  12  sections 
(Abtei  1 ungen)  each  of  which  is  assigned  either  a substantive  or  a 
geographical  area  of  Stuttgart.  See  Figure  6. 

The  individual  subunits  are  as  follows: 

61.1  Administration  (general  administration,  mail 
entry,  etc.) 

61 .2  Public  Relations 

61.3  Documentation  and  Guided  Tours 

61.4  Organization  of  Planning  (planning  procedures, 
exhibition  of  municipal  plans,  legal  subsection) 

61.5  City  Design  (Stadtgestal tung ) , Denkmal schutz 

61.6  City  Development  and  Resources  (Staedtebaul iche 
Grundlagen) 

61 .7  Traffic  Planning 

61.8  Promotion  of  new  residential  areas 

61.11  Planning  Section--Ci ty  (Mitte) 

61.12  Planning  Section-North  (Nord) 

61.13  Planning  Section--Neckar 

61.14  Planning  Section--Filder 

Again,  one  needs  to  differentiate  between  those  offices  which  carry  the 
weight  of  actual  planning  and  those  which  merely  provide  administative 
services.  Among  the  important  subunits  (from  a planning  perspective) 
are  61.4,  61.5,  61.6,  61.7,  61.8,  61.11  to  61.14. 
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Dezernat  level 


Referat  level 


Amt  level 


Lord  Mayor 

Geschaeftskrei s V (Dezernat  V) 

Beigeordneter  fuer  die  Bauverwal tung 
(Deputy  mayor  responsible  for  city  con- 
struction 
Prof.  Bruckmann 

Referat  Staedtebau  Technisches  Referat 

(City  Construction)  (Techincal  Referat) 

Prof.  Bruckmann  Dr.  Kuenne 

—Office  for  Regional 
PI anni ng 

(Abt.  Regional planung) 

— Baurechtsamt 

— Zoning  Office 

(Amt  fuer  Bodenordnung) 

— City  Planning  Office 
(Stadtplanungsamt) 


—61.1 


-61.2 


— 61.3 

— 61  .4 


—61.5 

-61.6 


— 61  .7 


-61.8 


-61  .11 


—61 .12 
—61  .13 


-61  .14 


Figure  7. 
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Each  of  these  units  is  staffed  by  civil  servants  whose  func- 
tions range  from  the  execution  of  predefined  tasks  to  the  development 
of  new  planning  solutions.  Not  all  staff  members  can  be  called 
planners,  however.  About  50  percent  of  them  are  technical  personnel, 
secretaries,  surveyors,  etc.,  who  draw  up  construction  plans,  survey 
land  or  engage  in  similar  activities  which  do  not  determine  the 
contents  of  planning. 

Although,  on  the  face  of  it.  West  German  city  administrations 
differ  from  each  other,  administrative  practices— wi thin  the  department 
of  city  planning  for  instance— are  said  to  be  very  similar.  Reasons 
for  this  may  be  the  uniform  training  of  civil  servants  (with  a strong 
emphasis  on  legal  and  technical  competence),  their  similarity  of 
outlook  (interchangeability  of  top  administrators  from  city  to  city) 
and  the  condensation  and  homogenization  of  the  German  population  through 
two  lost  wars  and  their  effects  (Wesserle,  1972:214). 

In  the  following  three  chapters  we  shall  turn  to  the  analysis 
of  administrative  decision-making  processes  and  test  the  hypotheses 
developed  in  Chapter  II. 
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Notes 


^CDU:  Christlich  Demokrati sche  Union  (Christian  Democratic 
Union);  SPD:  Sozialdemokratische  Partei  (Social  Democratic  Party); 
FDP/DVP:  Freie  Demokratische  Partei/Deutsche  Volkspartei  (Free 
Democratic  Party/German  Peoples'  Party);  FWV/UBL:  Freie  Waehlerverein- 
ingung/Unabhaengige  Buergerl iste. 

^My  interviews  suggest  that  the  patronage  system  is  in  the 
process  of  being  extended  to  lower  ranking  positions  in  the  administra- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  EXERCISE  OF  HIERARCHICAL  AUTHORITY 

The  exercise  of  hierarchical  control  is  the  most  crucial 

variable  to  which  all  other  variables  are  linked  in  one  way  or  another. 

Hierarchical  relationships  have  been  defined  as 

...  a system  of  roles--the  roles  of  subordination  and 
superordination--arranged  in  a chain  so  that  role  1 is 
subordinate  to  role  2 and  2 is  superordinate  to  1 but  sub- 
ordinate to  3.  The  chain  so  continues  until  a role  is 
reached  that  is  subordinate  to  no  other  role,  except 
perhaps  to  a group  of  people  such  as  a board  of  directors 
or  an  electorate.  (Thompson,  1961:58) 

To  be  able  to  capture  the  actual  exercise  of  hierarchical  author- 
ity we  need  to  operationalize  hierarchy  in  substantive  rather  than 
formal  terms.  The  distinctly  monistic  features  of  the  administration's 
formal  structure  are  not  sufficient  proof  of  its  all -pervasive  bureau- 
cratic character.  Therefore,  we  operationalize  the  concept  "extensive 
hierarchy"  as  extensive  substantive  guidance  of  the  i ntra-organi zational 
process.  "Minimal  hierarchy"  would  be  the  opposite,  i.e.,  minimal 
substantive  guidance  of  the  intra-organizational  process.  Substantive 
guidance  can  be  personal  and  impersonal.  Extensive  hierarchy  can  be 
found  in  those  instances  when  either  specific  impersonal  guidelines 
or  direct  instructions  from  superiors  or  both  have  been  issued  which 
determine  the  contents  of  organizational  behavior.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  the  intra-organizational  process  has  rendered  the  existing 
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formal  command  structure  obsolete,  we  would  speak  of  a case  of  minimal 
hierarchy.  In  our  discussion  of  hierarchical  relationships  we  will 
focus  on  formal  rules  and  the  compliance  or  lack  of  complaince  there- 
with during  (a)  the  decision-making  process,  and  (b)  the  decision-taking 
process . ^ 

The  local  administration’s  principal  raison  d'etre  has  been 
the  execution  of  administrative  tasks,  some  of  which  are  specifically 
granted  by  law.  Others  have  been  added  by  the  city  council  or  are  the 
result  of  West  Germany's  decentralized  control  of  the  administration, 
where  the  functions  of  the  national  bureaucracy  are  confined  primarily 
to  program  development  in  the  federal  ministeries,  while  the  majority 
of  the  work  of  administering  public  policies  is  done  at  the  state  and 
local  level  (Peters,  1978:111). 

The  performance  of  administrative  duties  is  usually  guided  by 
operational  policies  which  allow  relatively  little  discretion  of 
response  and  "tend  to  arise  in  any  setting  where  situations  arise 
with  high  frequency  in  the  form  of  explicit  demands,  so  that  classes 
of  similar  situations  can  be  recognized  and  responses  can  be  determined 
by  rules  of  procedure  or  convention  based  on  whatever  classifying 
features  are  agreed  to  be  most  relevant"  (Friend  and  Jessop,  1977:105). 

In  Stuttgart,  classes  of  similar  situations  have  been  cata- 
logued in  the  Aufgabengl iederungspl an  (classification  of  tasks)  supple- 
mented by  a Geschaeftsvertei lungs pi  an  (distribution  of  tasks)  which 
assigns  specific  tasks  to  specific  administrative  units.  On  the  basis 
of  the  latter,  individual  Aemter  design  their  own  hierarchy  of  respon- 
sibilities and  rules  of  procedure  in  the  Pi enstvertei 1 ungspl an . 
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The  monistic  structure  of  the  administration  is  exemplified 
by  clear  patterns  of  subordination  and  superordination.  The  distribu- 
tion of  authority  follows  strictly  hierarchical  lines.  The  A1 1 gemeine 
Pi enst-und  Geschaef tsanwei sung  (General  Operations  Manual)  describes 
the  relationship  of  subordinate  roles  to  superordinate  roles.  The 
Dienstverteilungsplan  spells  out  in  detail  the  rights  and  duties  of 
those  in  leading  positions  (leitende  Mitarbeiter)  as  well  as  those  of 
"case-workers"  (Sachbearbei ter) , "section  heads"  (Abteilungsleiter) 
and  technical  staff.  The  superior  has  the  right  to  veto  or  to  affirm 
the  organizationally  directed  proposals  of  his  subordinates  subject  to 
no  appeal  (Thompson,  1961:61).  His  veto  usually  terminates  the  matter. 
Furthermore,  in  all  administrative  matters,  as  opposed  to  strictly 
personal  ones,  everyone  must  abide  by  the  prescribed  line  of  command 
structure.  Within  Aemter  the  right  to  sign  documents  (i.e.,  to  take 
the  final  decision)  is  detailed  and  resides  mainly  with  the  office 
head. 

The  following  analysis  of  two  cases,  one  uniform  and  the  other 
non-uniform,  lays  the  foundation  for  the  assessment  of  bureaucratic 
structures  and  processes.  We  shall  test  two  hypotheses:  (a)  Hierarchy 
in  a uniform  case  is  extensive  and  minimal  in  a non-uniform  case; 

(b)  There  is  a clear  separation  of  policy  and  administrative  decisions 
in  a uniform  case  but  not  in  a non-uniform  case.  We  begin  with  the 


uniform  case. 
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Uniform  Case 

The  processing  of  a construction  design  is  subject  to  well- 
defined  operational  policies.  If  a binding  construction  plan  exists, 
the  design  will  be  submitted  to  the  legal  construction  office 
(Baurechtsamt)  which  checks  to  see  if  all  required  documents  have 
been  filled  out.  The  legal  construction  office  is  simultaneously 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  concerning 
the  building  itself  (Landesbauordnung) . The  design  is  then  circulated 
among  the  relevant  offices.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  city 
planning  office  to  determine  if  the  design  complies  with  the  binding 
construction  plan.  Within  specific  and  legally  defined  limits  the 
city  planning  office  can  impose  restrictions  or  grant  exemptions. 

After  the  different  Aemter  have  returned  their  evaluations  the  legal 
construction  office  draws  up  an  official  assessment  for  the  builder 
either  granting  or  refusing  permission  to  begin  construction.  In 
other  words,  both  substances  and  process  of  the  uniform  case  are 
prescribed  by  the  binding  construction  plan  and  by  operational  pro- 
cedures . 

The  Belser  KG  submitted  a formal  application  for  a construc- 
tion permit  soon  after  the  City  of  Stuttgart  had  agreed  to  the  land 
sale.  The  architects'  design  was  mailed  to  the  legal  construction 
office  in  June  1976  from  where  it  was  passed  on  to  the  relevant  section 
within  the  city  planning  office.  Section  City  Center,  administratively 
responsible  for  the  prospective  construction  site,  carried  out  a first 
analysis  of  the  construction  design  comparing  its  fit  with  the  binding 
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construction  plan.  According  to  City  Center,  the  Belser  design  con- 
tained the  following  list  of  violations: 

(a)  The  total  floorspace  of  the  construction  design  ex- 
ceeded the  limit  set  by  the  binding  construction  plan 
by  about  1,000  sq  meters 

(b)  Along  the  main  road  the  projected  building  transgressed 
the  fixed  building  line  considerably,  both  on  the 
ground  floor  as  well  as  on  higher  floors 

(c)  The  same  violation  was  found  with  respect  to  the  rear 
building  line 

(d)  Although  the  binding  construction  plan  permitted  only 
the  construction  of  a one-story  connection  between 
the  two  major  buildings,  Belser's  design  contained  a 
two-story  connection 

(e)  The  projected  four  floors  in  the  basement  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  public  area  under  the  main  street 
(Paulinen  strasse) 

All  in  all,  the  specifications  of  the  construction  design  con- 
flicted with  virtually  all  major  zoning  limits  on  the  block.  They 
substantially  exceeded  the  limits  for  which  the  city  planning  office 
was  authorized  to  grant  exemptions.  Consequently,  the  matter  had  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  mayor.  As  can  be  gleaned  from  both  intra- 
administrative  communication  as  well  as  official  records  of  committee 
proceedings,  the  mayor  was  adamant  that  Belser  comply  with  the  construc- 
tion plan.  After  all,  to  introduce  alterations  in  the  spread  of  the 
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building  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  height  would  only  blunt  the 
edge  of  the  city  council's  intention  which  had  been  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  a tall  and  bulky  building. 

In  the  following  weeks,  after  frequent  contacts  between  the 
city  planning  office  and  the  architects  another  construction  design 
was  drafted,  which  again  failed  to  meet  zoning  standards.  In  one 
last  effort  to  iron  out  differences  the  mayor  aranged  for  a meeting 
between  the  architects  and  members  of  the  administration.  The  discus- 
sion focused  on  a point  by  point  criticism  and  comparison  of  the 
architects'  design.  The  deputy  mayor  reiterated  the  position  of  the 
city  planning  office  that  the  design  had  to  reflect  the  basic  city 
development  goals,  as  spelled  out  in  the  binding  construction  plan. 

He  emphasized  in  particular  that  the  building  line  towards  the  main 
street  was  final,  both  for  construction  above  and  below  the  surface. 

Within  a week,  the  architects  presented  their  third  version 
of  the  construction  design.  Having  made  a number  of  concessions 
their  new  blueprint  continued  to  exceed  the  zoning  limits  although 
this  time  to  a lesser  degree.  It  was  blatantly  obvious  by  now  that 
further  consultations  with  the  architects  would  not  produce  any  new 
results.  The  architects  asserted  they  were  bound  by  Belser's  in- 
sistence on  a specific  volume  of  total  floor  space.  According  to  them, 
Belser  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  project  if  a predefined  volume 
of  space  could  not  be  maintained. 

Evidently,  the  strictly  administrative  process  in  the  city 
planning  office  had  come  to  an  end.  It  was  now  up  to  the  city  council 
to  decide  if  it  was  willing  to  grant  exemptions  from  the  zoning  limits. 
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The  builder's  willingness  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  building  did  not 
mean  that  he  would  also  settle  for  a smaller  building.  With  one  and 
a half  stories  less  to  utilize  the  same  floor  space  could  only  be 
obtained  by  making  the  building  broader. 

The  Belser  issue,  unlike  many  other  projects,  epitomized  a 
pervasive  dilemma  in  urban  development,  i.e.,  should  the  city  change 
planning  objectives  to  suit  the  interests  of  an  important  enterprise. 
The  council's  majority  along  with  the  Lord  Mayor  believed  the  economic 
and  financial  advantages  of  the  Belser  project  to  compensate  fully 
for  the  violation  of  urban  development  goals.  The  opposition  feared 
the  benefits  were  far  from  certain. 

Not  long  before,  another  case  similar  to  Belser  had  engaged 
the  emotions  of  the  city  council.  A sizable  business  firm,  claiming 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  economic  disaster,  had  effectively  persuaded 
the  city  to  upgrade  the  zoning  limits  on  its  property.  This  change 
would  have  permitted  the  firm  to  expand  its  facilities  in  order  to 
remain  competitive.  The  city  agreed  and  shortly  after  the  new  zoning 
regulation  had  gone  into  effect,  the  firm  went  bankrupt.  The  higher 
zoning  limits  enabled  it  to  fetch  a remarkably  better  price  for  its 
land  than  would  have  been  possible  only  a few  months  earlier.  The 
City  of  Stuttgart  had  in  effect  helped  the  firm  to  finance  its  liqui- 
dati on . 

Because  Belser  refused  to  release  specific  information  about 
its  business  venture  for  quite  some  time,  the  opposition  grew  increas- 
ingly suspicious  and  reluctant  to  approve  the  project. 
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Further,  and  more  importantly,  the  opposition  felt  that  the 
potential  of  the  binding  construction  plan  was  not  yet  fully  exhausted. 
The  projected  building  could  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  Belser 
property  making  it  considerably  lower.  However,  Belser  was  not  willing 
to  forego  the  status  effect  of  a highrise  building.  In  a showdown 
vote,  the  majority  party  with  the  help  of  the  Lord  Mayor  approved  the 
project  and  granted  exemptions  against  fierce  opposition. 

Non-uniform  Case 

In  the  planning  case  all  bureaucratic  rules  and  regulations 
remained  in  effect.  The  problem  posed  by  Funke  is  whether  the  nature 
of  the  planning  process  attenuates  the  importance  of  these  bureaucratic 
structures  or  even  renders  them  obsolete  altogether. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  uniform  task,  a non-uniform  task 
is  guided  by  fewer  operational  policies. 

Whenever  a situation  cannot  easily  be  related  to 
existing  operational  policies,  then  the  choice  of  a 
response  may  be  shaped  partly  by  the  personal  and  group 
objectives  of  these  concerned  and  partly  by  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  constraints  which  may  inhibit  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objectives--such  constraints  may  apply 
in  particular  to  their  ability  to  mobilize  the  resources 
for  certain  desired  courses  of  action.  (Friend  and  Jessop, 

1977:105). 

In  such  a case  we  would  expect  hierarchical  hierarchy  to  be  minimal, 
i.e.,  there  is  little  substantive  guidance. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  some  progress  on  the  Veronika  issue, 
the  Technical  Affairs  Committee  tentatively  agreed  to  the  development 
of  a binding  construction  plan  for  Ried  (a  rather  cumbersome  and 
lengthy  procedure,  the  main  steps  of  which  are  prescribed  by  federal 
law)  provided  that: 
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(a)  The  architectural  design  blended  well  with  its  environ- 
ment and  took  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the 
affected  neighborhood,  and 

(b)  That  it  would  take  less  time  to  begin  construction  in 
Ried  than  at  any  other  location 

The  policy  guideline  of  the  political  body  thus  clearly  pre- 
scribed the  goal  but  not  the  specifics  of  the  administration's  activi- 
ties. The  final  decision  had  to  be  postponed  until  the  administration 
had  gathered  and  sifted  all  pertinent  information.  By  virtue  of  its 
involvement  in  the  "formulation  and  comparison  of  possible  solutions 
over  a wider  field  of  decision"  the  city  planning  office  became  a 
participant  in  the  formation  of  policy. 

Architectural  Design 

The  preparatory  land-use  plan  could  be  interpreted  as  allowing 
the  construction  of  a hospital.  To  minimize  damage  to  the  landscape 
and  to  appease  citizens'  protest  it  appeared  necessary  for  the  design 
of  the  hospital  to  blend  architecturally  with  the  nearby  residential 
areas.  With  zoning  limits  restricting  houses  to  two  and  one-half 
stories  total  height  the  hospital  could  not  exceed  three  or  four 
stores  at  the  most  lest  it  should  "stick  out  like  a sore  thumb."  The 
projected  Filder  highway  which  would  cut  across  the  Ried  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  desirability  of  locating  a hospital  close 
to  a busy  and  noisy  road.  In  talks  with  the  Veronika  Sisters  the  city 
planning  office  stressed  that  an  acceptable  solution  to  these  problems 
had  to  be  worked  out  before  a construction  permit  could  be  granted. 
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Shortly  before  Christmas  1975,  the  Ref era t City  Construction 
received  a preliminary  design  (Vorprojekt)  of  the  Veronika  clinic 
specifying  the  exact  location  in  Ried  as  well  as  providing  further 
details  such  as  the  number  and  concentration  of  buildings,  number  of 
floors,  etc.  The  deputy  mayor  requested  the  Filder  planners  to  provide 
a detailed  assessment  of  the  preliminary  design  and  to  suggest  solutions 
no  later  than  two  months  from  then.  In  the  following  weeks  Filder 
planners  drafted  an  alternative  architectural  design  taking  into 
account  those  factors  which  the  planning  office  deemed  crucial.  A 
major  effort  was  made  to  plan  the  hospital  buildings  in  such  a fashion 
as  to  minimize  exposure  to  the  projected  highway  and  to  facilitate  the 
link-up  with  a major  arterial  road. 

At  a meeting  with  the  deputy  mayor  early  in  February  the 
architectural  design  was  discussed  extensively  and  minor  modifications 
were  suggested.  The  design  of  the  Filder  planners  was  to  serve  as  a 
blue  print  for  the  architects'  final  project  officially  submitted  to 
the  city  in  April  1976. 

The  architectural  problem  had  thus  been  resolved.  The  tech- 
nical Affairs  Committee's  first  condition  had  been  met  rather  swiftly 
and  without  any  major  complications,  something  which  cannot  be  said 
of  the  second  condition.  The  location  issue  did  not  lend  itself  to 
such  facile  treatment  and  brought  to  the  fore  major  normative  and 
political  issues  which  have  come  to  characterize  urban  planning  in 
the  1970s. 
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The  Selection  of  a Location 

The  setting  up  of  a binding  construction  plan  has  almost  in- 
variably proven  to  engender  opposition  from  groups  or  individuals. 
Someone's  interests  are  bound  to  be  violated.  In  our  particular 
case  a large  number  of  actors  enhanced  the  potential  for  conflict. 

The  first  problem  in  need  of  clarification  related  to  the  availability 
of  land.  At  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  all  potential  locations 
were  still  farmland  and  negotiations  over  the  purchase  of  land  had 
to  be  initiated.  Although  the  communes  have  the  right  to  communalize 
land  at  the  current  market  value  the  City  of  Stuttgart  has  generally 
been  willing  to  take  such  a step  only  as  a last  resort.  Preferably, 
a mutually  acceptable  agreement  is  reached  between  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Secondly,  before  the  preparatory  land-use  plan  became  effec- 
tive in  1971,  the  city  had  worked  out  a compromise  with  the  Regional 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  (Landwirtschafsamt  Leonberg)  not  to  utilize 
land  in  the  Filder  earmarked  for  residential  areas  until  1981  to  1985. 
Since  all  potential  locations  were  situated  in  that  zone  the  Regional 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  held  an  influential  veto  position  should 
construction  begin  earlier.  Similarly,  the  Regional  Bureau  of  Water 
Resources  (Wasserwirtschaftsamt  Besigheim)  had  to  be  consulted  on  the 
question  in  case  building  activities  would  jeopardize  the  water  supply 
of  a nearby  lake. 

Thirdly,  the  Veronika  Sisters  were  capable  of  shouldering  only 
part  of  the  total  financial  burden.  Substantial  subsidies  had  to  be 
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obtained  from  the  State  Ministry  for  Social  Order,  Welfare,  and  Health. 
The  sooner  state  subsidies  could  be  made  available,  the  better. 

Furthermore,  January  1 , 1977,  marked  a new  beginning  for  urban 
planning.  On  that  date  the  latest  Federal  Planning  Law  became  effec- 
tive which  issued  definite  guidelines  for  the  procedure  of  local 
planning  in  addition  to  institutionalizing  citizen  participation. 
Stuttgart's  city  charter  already  called  for  district  council  hearings 
on  all  important  matters.  Now,  the  law  required  a public  airing  of 
planning  issues  during  the  incipient  stages  of  the  planning  process. 
Various  groups  had  already  indicated  their  opposition  to  the  Ried 
location.  We  have  noted  above  that  the  1970s  have  witnessed  a profound 
change  in  urban  developmental  goals.  The  widespread  assumption  that 
Stuttgart  would  go  through  a decade  of  sustained  population  growth 
was  expressed  in  the  preparatory  land-use  plan.  Zoning  regulations 
marked  off  large  areas  to  be  utilized  for  residential  purposes  in 
the  future.  Both  Wettmannstadt  and  Ried  were  such  areas.  A declining 
population  soon  reduced  the  need  for  new  residential  areas  and  the 
emphasis  began  to  shift  from  expansion  and  reconstruction  to  the 
preservation  of  old  city  structures  and  scenic  landscapes. 

Within  the  administration,  various  sections  had  to  be  consulted. 
The  land  office  responsible  for  the  acquisition,  registration,  and 
sale  of  land  was  also  the  administrative  unit  to  investigate  the 
likelihood  of  land  sales  as  well  as  to  initiate  the  communal izati on  of 
land  should  the  need  arise.  Indirectly  involved  was  the  Traffic  Section 
since  the  projected  Filder  highway  would  cut  across  the  Filder  and 
constitute  a serious  source  of  noise  and  exhaust  emissions. 
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Last,  but  not  least,  the  administration  had  to  interact  with 
the  Veronika  Sisters  who  were  represented  alternatively  by  their 
immediate  administrative  superior  or  a group  of  architects. 

Months  before  the  conditional  decision  of  the  Technical 
Affairs  Committee  the  hospital  location  had  been  on  the  agenda  of 
other  committees  such  as  the  Social  Affairs  Committee  and  the  City 
Planning  Committee.  Simultaneously,  the  city  planning  office,  i.e., 
the  Filder  section,  had  made  preliminary  investigations  into  alterna- 
tive sites.  Some  of  the  evidence  accumulated  earlier  by  the  city 
planners  had  served  as  a basis  for  deliberation  in  the  committees. 
However,  it  was  only  after  the  Technical  Affairs  Committee  explicitly 
asked  for  specific  information  that  a full-blown  comparison  of  loca- 
tions got  under  way.  The  next  21  months  turned  into  a tug-of-war 
between  the  ci ty  planning  office,  the  Veronika  Sisters,  and  various 
citizen  groups. 

The  task  before  the  administration  required  the  coordination 
of  various  offices  and  sections  by  the  deputy  mayor.  Contacts  either 
in  person  or  through  correspondence  with  other  governmental  agents 
such  as  the  Regional  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the  Regional  Bureau  of 
Water  Resources  as  well  as  the  State  Ministry  were  also  monopolized 
by  the  deputy  mayor,  occasionally  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  actual 
accumulation  and  evaluation  of  information  from  disparate  sources, 
however,  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Filder  section  resulting  in  a 
formal  comparison  of  locations  which  was  presented  at  a meeting  with 
the  deputy  mayor  in  January  1977.  The  gestation  process  preceding 
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the  final  checklist  (which  was  actually  available  in  October  1976) 
deserves  a more  careful  analysis. 

Originally,  attention  focused  exclusively  on  Ried  and 
Wettmannstadt,  the  latter  being  specifically  reserved  for  the  location 
of  a hospital  in  the  preparatory  land-use  plan.  The  mayor  instructed 
the  land  office  to  explore  the  possibility  of  land  purchases  in 
Wettmanstadt.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  most  landowners 
responded  to  the  land  office's  request.  The  findings  coincided  with 
those  of  an  independently  conducted  investigation  by  a local  bank 
contracted  by  the  Veronika  Si sters . There  was  no  doubt  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  landowners  were  not  prepared  to  sell  their  property 
vol untari ly. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  land  office  informed  the  city 
planning  office  and  the  deputy  mayor  about  the  Veronika  Sisters' 
purchase  of  land  in  the  Ried.  No  legal  reservations  had  been 
stipulated  in  the  sale's  contract.  Contrary  to  the  city's  warnings, 
the  sale  was  not  tied  to  the  granting  of  a construction  permit.  In 
other  words,  the  purchase  was  final  although  there  were  no  guarantees 
at  the  time  that  a construction  permit  would  ever  be  issued. 

Understandably,  the  deputy  mayor  interpreted  the  Veronika 
Sisters'  behavior  as  an  indirect  attempt  to  force  a decision  in  favor 
of  the  Ried.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Regional  Bureau  of  Agricul  ture 
announced  it  would  not  make  Wettmannstadt  available  for  construction 
purposes  for  at  least  until  1981  while  the  Regional  Bureau  for  Water 
Resources  raised  no  objections  to  the  Ried  location.  By  the  end  of 
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1975  an  impasse  was  reached.  The  persistent  refusal  of  the  Regional 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  to  release  Wettmannstadt  before  1981  coupled 
with  massive  opposition  from  landowners  in  the  area  made  Wettmannstadt 
appear  the  less  viable  location.  The  matter  dragged  on  unresolved 
for  quite  some  time  and  by  the  summer  of  1 976  the  city  planning  office 
still  had  not  reached  a final  verdict  on  the  location  which  could  be 
presented  to  the  Technical  Affairs  Committee.  The  planning  office 
was  reluctant  to  support  the  Ried  as  long  as  there  was  a possibility 
of  an  al ternative. 

Filder  planners  had  contemplated  other  possibilities  and 
they  suggested  a third  location,  Obere  Wettmannstadt.  (Yet  another 
lcoation  mentioned  in  a meeting  between  the  deputy  mayor  and  the 
architects  outside  the  Wettmannstadt  area  was  dropped  later  after  the 
talks  with  planners  had  revealed  that  the  suggested  location  was  beset 
with  too  many  problems,  e.g.,  difficult  access  to  roads  and  disturbance 
of  the  nearby  water  reservoir.)  A subsequent  polling  of  landowners 
in  Obere  Wettmannstadt  indicated  that  over  two-thirds  agreed  to  sell 
their  land,  the  rest  was  undecided.  On  the  whole,  the  Filder  planners 
expected  much  less  opposition  from  both  landowners  and  neighbors.  In 
the  meantime,  the  deputy  mayor  had  informed  the  city  planning  office 
that  the  state  ministry  was  considering  funding  the  hospital  project 
only  after  1980.  This  meant  that  at  least  another  four  years  would 
elapse  before  the  Veronika  Sisters  could  expect  state  subsidies.  As 
an  internal  memorandum  from  the  land  office  further  revealed,  even 
if  the  landowners  in  Obere  Wettmannstadt  took  the  matter  to  the  courts 
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the  communal ization  process  should  be  completed  within  the  four-year 
time  limit.  In  other  words,  land  could  be  available  at  the  same  time 
as  state  funding. 

The  Veronika  Sisters  felt  they  could  best  guard  their  interest 
if  they  entered  the  search  for  a location.  They  contracted  the 
Siedlungswerk  Infrastrukturbau,  a planning  office  affiliated  with  the 
Diocese  Rottenburg, to  evaluate  the  disputed  locations  Ried,  Wettmann- 
stadt  and  Obere  Wettmannstadt  independent  of  the  city  planning  office. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  that  the  Siedlungswerk  reached  conclu- 
sions which  were  different  from  those  of  the  planning  office.  Its 
study  emphasized  in  particular  the  present  availability  of  land  in 
Ried  while  the  Veronika  Sisters'  financial  situation  did  not  permit 
any  more  land  purchases  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

The  city  planning  office  remained  firm,  and  after  a meeting 
between  city  officials  and  representatives  of  the  Order,  it  agreed 
to  incorporate  the  arguments  of  the  Si edl ungswerk  in  its  final  list. 
The  list  was  discussed  extensively  with  and  approved  by  the  deputy 
mayor  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Technical  Affairs  Committed. 

Both  checkl ists  reflected  the  controversial  positions  which  had  so  far 
characterized  the  debate.  From  the  city  planning  office's  perspective 
the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  three  sites  were 
as  follows: 

(a)  Legal  planning  situation 

Ri ed:  Has  already  been  marked  off  as  a residential 

area  in  the  preparatory  land-use  plan.  The 
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prospective  Filder  highway  will  be  constructed 
immediately  north  of  Ried. 

Wettmannstadt:  No  residential  buildings,  but  a larger 

single  building  unit  is  permitted.  The  area  is 
exempted  from  construction  until  at  least  1981. 

Obere  Wettmannstadt:  Earmarked  as  a residential  area, 

also  exempted  from  construction  until  1981  at 
least. 

(b)  Roads,  mass  transit,  noise 

Ried:  Public  subway  is  close  by.  Traffic  link-up 

would  have  to  be  constructed.  The  costs  will  be 
approximately  DM  500,000.  High  noise  level  from 
Filder  highway  to  be  expected. 

Wettmannstadt:  Public  transit  available,  not  as  con- 

venient as  in  Ried.  Road  link-up  would  have  to 
be  constructed,  estimated  costs:  DM  200,000. 

Also,  hospital  would  require  measures  to  protect 
against  noises  from  nearby  highway. 

Obere  Wettmannstadt:  Mass  transit  available,  less 

convenient  than  Ried  or  Wettmannstadt.  No  con- 
struction necessary  to  provide  road  link-up  or 
noise  protection,  consequently  no  costs  for  the 
city. 

(c)  Utilities 

Ried:  Gas,  water,  electricity  available.  Hook-up  to 

sewage  system  necessary.  Estimated  costs 
DM  260,000. 
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Wettmannstadt:  All  utilities  available.  Sewage  system 
would  have  to  be  modified  at  low  costs. 

Obere  Wettmannstadt:  All  utilities  available,  no  extra 

costs . 

(d)  Purchase  of  land 

Ri ed:  Necessary  land  has  already  been  purchased  by 

Veronika  Sisters. 

Wettmannstadt:  Land  has  not  been  purchased  yet.  Only 

about  50  percent  of  the  landowners  are  prepared 
to  sel 1 . 

Obere  Wettmannstadt:  Land  has  not  yet  been  purchased; 

74  percent  of  the  owners  are  willing  to  sell, 

8 percent  are  opposed,  18  percent  have  no  opinion. 

From  the  assessment  of  locations  the  fact  emerges  clearly  that 
the  site  Obere  Wettmannstadt  would  be  best  suited  for  the  hospital 
location  for  these  reasons: 

(i)  The  property  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
the  hospital  buildings  and  no  specific  noise 
protection  measures  would  have  to  be  taken,  con- 
trary to  the  other  two  locations. 

(ii)  Utility  hook-ups  are  mostly  available,  thus  re- 
ducing expenditures  for  the  city  almost  to  nil. 

The  other  two  locations  would  require  substantial 
municipal  investments. 
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(iii)  Public  transportation  is  available  in  the  vicinity. 
Also,  over  two-thirds  of  the  landowners  have  agreed 
to  sel 1 . 

(iv)  Not  only  was  the  hospital  location  in  agreement 
with  the  preparatory  land-use  plan,  it  also  had 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  virtually  free 
of  conflict.  The  development  of  the  binding  con- 
struction plan  should  not  constitute  a major 
problem.  In  fact,  little  or  no  opposition  from 
nearby  residents  was  to  be  expected.  This  stood 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  Ried  where  a strong 
citizen  movement  against  the  hospital  was  in  the 
process  of  being  mobilized. 

(v)  Moreover,  a state  grant  would  not  be  available  in 
the  very  near  future,  leaving  the  city  plenty  of 
time  to  develop  a binding  construction  plan. 

A considerable  amount  of  time  had  elapsed  since  the  Veronika 
Sisters  had  first  endeavored  to  obtain  the  city's  approval  of  the 
Ried  location.  Planners  and  councillors  alike  felt  that  all  major 
arguments  had  been  considered  extensively  and  that  it  was  now  time  to 
reach  a decision.  Early  in  1977  the  deputy  mayor  instructed  the  city 
planning  office  that  it  should  have  a draft  ready  (Vorlage)  for  the 
setting  up  of  a binding  construction  plan,  but,  and  this  was  the 
novelty,  for  the  Ried  location. 

This  decision  meant  a complete  reversal  of  the  planning  office's 
stand  on  the  controversial  issue.  Even  the  deputy  mayor  had  as  late 
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as  September  13,  1976, taken  the  public  position  that  he  found  it  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  to  consider  further  the  Ried  location  since  the 
property  negotiations  between  the  Veronika  Sisters  and  the  real  estate 
agent  had  been  brought  to  a succesful  end.  No  legal  loopholes  permitted 
the  Sisters  a way  out  of  the  contract  should  the  city  decline  the  Ried 
location. 

Over  the  months  the  fronts  between  antagonists  and  protagonists 
of  the  Ried  had  hardened  and  the  issue  split  the  council  along  partisan 
lines.  A slim  majority  (mainly  CDU)  backed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (CDU) 
wanted  to  terminate  the  matter  at  the  earliest  time  possible.  They 
argued  that  availability  of  land  was  a major  factor  in  favor  of  the 
Ried  location.  The  Veronika  Sisters  pointed  out  that  they  were  unable 
to  purchase  land  in  Obere  Wettinannstadt  now  that  they  had  committed 
themselves  financially  to  the  Ried.  The  opposition,  with  the  SPD  as 
the  strongest  party,  felt  that  arbitrary  land  purchases  should  not 
determine  the  direction  of  urban  planning.  Rather  they  emphasized 
the  unavailability  of  state  funds  for  the  hospital  project  until  the 
early  1980s  at  which  time  the  acquisition  of  land  in  Obere  Wettinannstadt 
could  easily  be  completed.  The  controversy  was  exacerbated  further  by 
reports  about  land  speculation  in  Ried.  A local  newspaper  had  learned 
from  reliable  sources  that  a realtor  had  bought  up  land  some  years 
ago  in  expectation  of  future  changes  in  zoning  standards.  He  gained 
enormously  by  selling  the  same  property  to  the  Veronika  Sisters.  To 
add  insult  to  injury,  the  realtor  later  proposed  a DM  500,000  donation 
to  the  city  if  the  council  should  decide  in  favor  of  Ried. 
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Summary 

In  the  case  of  the  uniform  task,  the  decision-making  process, 
comprising  the  identification  of  the  problem,  the  formulation  and 
comparison  of  alternatives  and  finally  the  choice  of  action  was  rela- 
tively simple.  Operational  policies  in  the  form  of  the  binding 
construction  plan  as  well  as  administrative  procedures  constituted 
clear  guidelines  for  the  administration.  The  violations  of  the  con- 
struction design  exceeded  the  power  to  exempt  of  either  the  city 
center  planners  or  the  deputy  mayor  even  after  modifications  had  been 
made  and  the  matter  had  to  be  referred  back  to  the  city  council  for 
more  policy  guidance  before  it  could  finally  be  processed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  administration  was  essentially  concerned  with  the 
implementation  of  the  binding  construction  plan. 

In  the  non-uniform  case  the  administration  was  guided  by 
general  directives  from  the  Technical  Affairs  Committee.  The  undecided 
nature  of  the  issue  created  a substantive  vacuum  which  could  potentially 
be  filled  by  the  administration.  The  office  sought  to  accommodate  the 
Veronika  Sisters'  wishes  for  a suitable  hospital  location  within  the 
confines  of  the  valid  preparatory  land-use  plan.  This  supports  our 
hypothesis  that  there  is  a clear  separation  of  policy  and  administra- 
tive decision  in  a uniform  case  and  no  clear  separation  of  policy  and 
administrative  decision  in  a non-uniform  case. 

As  for  the  exercise  of  hierarchical  control,  the  regulations 
of  the  binding  construction  plan  were  constraining  enough  to  leave 
little  room  for  individual  discretion  in  the  uniform  case.  A system 
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of  graded  administrative  responsibilities  was  used  to  enforce  the 
guidelines  of  the  binding  construction  plan.  The  exercise  of  hierar- 
chical control  was  extensive. 

In  the  planning  case,  both  the  solution  to  the  architectural 
design  and  the  selection  of  the  Obere  Wettmannstadt  location  were  the 
result  of  close  and  frequent  cooperation  across  levels  within  the 
Referat  city  construction.  A broad  consensus  among  all  officials 
within  the  Referat  facilitated  cooperation  and  interaction.  Deputy 
Mayor  Bruckmann  (joined  occasionally  by  Deputy  Mayor  Thieringer) 
emerged  unquestionably  as  the  pivotal  figure  in  the  administration. 

He  coordinated  and  supervised  activities  among  offices.  Unlike  any 
other  he  held  the  strings  together  which  made  the  administration 
move. 

The  deputy  mayor's  constant  and  extensive  involvement  during 
all  stages  did  not  prevent  individual  planners  from  exercising  in- 
fluence of  their  own.  On  the  contrary,  the  process  of  formulating 
ing  and  comparing  alternative  actions  accorded  them  more  freedom  to 
draw  on  both  their  professional  training  and  value  preferences.  As 
for  the  architectural  design,  planners  had  to  translate  their  concep- 
tion of  the  hospital  building  into  concrete  structures.  In  fact, 
this  incident  may  have  constituted  one  of  those  rare  instances  where 
planners  could  draw  heavily  on  the  panorama  of  their  professional 
training  as  architects. 

Similarly,  their  expertise  was  crucial  for  the  office's 
selection  of  Obere  Wettmannstadt.  Their  familiarity  with  the  terrain, 
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past  developments  and  future  projects  made  them  an  indispensable  tool 
for  the  deputy  mayor.  Although  our  planning  case  does  not  constitute 
a major  intellectual  problem,  every  high  ranking  administrator  whose 
broad  responsibilities  do  not  allow  him  to  keep  abreast  of  the  details 
or  urban  planning  is  inevitably  forced  to  consult  with  and  rely  on 
the  expertise  of  his  subordinates.  The  final  decision,  however,  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Referat  city  construction  and  reflected 
the  preferences  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  In  view  of  these  findings  we  must 
reject  the  hypothesis  that  in  a non-uniform  case  hierarchical  authority 
is  minimal.  However,  the  case  analysis  is  too  sketchy  to  reveal 
variations  in  the  scope  and  relevance  of  hierarchical  relationships 
in  the  administration.  Extensive  interviews  with  planners  permit  us 
to  probe  more  deeply  into  the  exercise  of  control. 

When  planners  were  asked  if  an  "open"  or  a "bureaucratic"  model 
characterized  the  decision-making  process,  the  great  majority  felt  that 
"open"  structures  prevailed.  When  questioned  about  the  decision-taking 
process  the  results  were  almost  reversed.  See  Table  2. 

Quite  frequently,  they  emphasized  that  the  top  administrators 
are  always  involved  in  the  entire  process.  Depending  on  the  importance 
of  an  issue  they  play  a more  or  less  prominent  role.  Politicization 
invariably  activates  the  hierarchy  shifting  the  responsibility  to  the 
top  executives.  This  is  borne  out  by  our  case  studies.  But  not  all 
cases  are  politicized  and  the  question  arises  to  what  extent  does  the 
formal  exercise  of  hierarchical  power  merely  camouflage  the  widely 
noted  erosion  of  the  line  authority?  With  respect  to  large  organiza- 
tions, Robert  Presthus  (1978:25)  has  observed  that  "mock  recognition 
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is  given  to  line  authority  when  in  fact  a decision  has  been  made  by 
specialists.  Such  fiction  permits  the  traditional  image  of  hierar- 
chical supremacy  to  remain  unchallenged  by  the  relentless  advance  of 
specific  knowledge."  To  determine  whether  a similarly  spurious 
exercise  of  hierarchical  authority  characterizes  the  city  planning 
office,  we  examine  the  relationship  between  hierarchy  and  other 
variables  such  as  specialization  in  the  next  chapter. 


TABLE  2 

MODELS  OF  ORGANIZATION 


Question:  There  are  two  different  models  of  organization.  The 

first  is  based  on  Weber's  concept  of  bureaucracy  and 
follows  essentially  the  line  command  structure.  Distinct 
roles  of  subordination  and  superordination  characterize 
the  organization.  There  exists  a common  authority,  and 
final  decisions  are  taken  by  the  head  of  the  organization. 
The  alternative  model  of  organization  claims  that  the 
line  command  structure  has  receded  into  the  background. 
More  important  are  interaction  and  bargaining  processes 
among  subunits  at  all  levels  without  a "real"  central 
authority.  Which  of  the  two  models  do  you  think  charac- 
terizes the  decision-making  and  decision-taking  processes? 

Decision-making 


Weberian  Model 

Open  Model 

No  Answer 

2 

19 

1 

N=22 

(9%) 

(86.5%) 

(4.5%) 

Decision-taking 

Weberian  Model 

Open  Model 

No  Answer 

16 

5 

1 

N=22 

(73%) 

(22.5%) 

(4.5%) 
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Notes 


^ Followi ng 
the  organizational 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

final  state  (c) 


The 
to 
stages 


Friend  and  Jessop's  (1977:104)  conceptualization  of 
process,  we  differentiate  between: 

The  perception  of  the  decision  field 

The  formulation  and  comparison  of  possible  actions 

Choice  of  action 

is  labeled  the  state  of  "decision-taking"  as  opposed 

which  embraces  all  three 


the  wider  process  of  decision-making, 
of  the  operation. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SPECIALIZATION,  IMPERSONALITY  OF  PROCEDURE, 

COMMUNICATION  AND  APPOINTMENT  PROCEDURES 

Speci a 1 i zation 

Personal  and  Task  Specialization 

Hierarchical  relationships  were  originally  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  superior  not  only  had  the  right  but  also  the  ability  to 
judge  the  work  of  his  subordinates.  Increasingly,  specialization  has 
collided  with  hierarchy.  It  has  been  argued  that  "the  most  symptomatic 
characteristic 'of  modern  bureaucracy  is  the  growing  imbalance  between 
ability  and  authority"  (Thompson,  1961:6).  We  hypothesized  that  in  a 
uniform  case,  specialization  is  extensive.  In  a non-uniform  case, 
specialization  is  minimal. 

We  shall  outline  the  degree  of  specialization  in  the  city  plan- 
ning office  before  we  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  exercise  of 
authority.  When  speaking  about  specialization  we  have  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  task  specialization  and  personal  specialization. 

The  former  is  an  organizational  process  and  denotes  the  factoring  of 
a task.  A particular  task  is  divided  into  subtasks  which  in  turn  are 
divided  and  so  on.  Task  specialization  is  the  process  of  simplifying  a 
task.  The  basic  underlying  idea  of  administrative  organization  is 
precisely  the  factoring  of  tasks.  After  all.  Max  Weber  defended  the 
superiority  of  bureaucratic  organization  on  the  basis  of  a rational 
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division  of  labor.  Personal  specialization  is  a social  process  and 
characteristic  of  society's  adaptation  to  survival  problems.  It 
denotes  complexity  and  expertise  in  a particular  area  (Thompson,  1961). 

With  only  two  exceptions  all  of  the  interviewed  planners  have 
university  training  (M.A.  in  architecture  or  some  type  of  engineering 
degree).  In  other  words,  virtually  all  of  them  are  professionals. 

In  addition  to  their  professional  training  their  daily  work  requires  a 
lot  of  "on-the-job"  training.  Each  planner  is  responsible  for  a spe- 
cific geographical  or  substantive  area,  either  as  a section  head  or  as 
a case  worker.  The  planners  are  aided  by  technical  personnel  (e.g., 
surveyors,  technical  designers)  who  are  members  of  the  intermediate 
service  (mittlerer  Dienst)  and  have  undergone  either  a technical  or  an 
administrative  training.  Comprehensive  personal  specialization  charac- 
terizes the  training  of  planners  and  technical  personnel.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  a precondition  for  employment  by  the  city  planning 
office.  Personal  specialization,  however,  does  not  rule  out  task 
specialization. 

The  division  of  labor  within  the  city  planning  office  is  a 
function  of  authority  and  responsibilities  attached  to  roles.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  emphasis  in  a uniform  case  is  on  task  specialization. 

In  a strictly  bureaucratic  or  routine  case  much  of  the  work  can  be 
delegated  to  the  technical  personnel,  who,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  planner,  execute  the  tasks.  For  instance,  incoming  applications 
for  a construction  permit  are  usually  screened  and  processed  by  the 
technical  personnel.  They  take  a noticeable  share  of  administrative 
chores  off  the  planners'  desk. 
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Other  cases,  which  either  fall  outside  easily  classifiable 
routine  tasks  or  involve  interaction  with  other  administrative  units 
or  committees  are  generally  the  preserve  of  the  planners.  In  the 
case  of  the  Veronika  Sisters,  for  instance,  the  actual  planning  was 
carried  out  by  planners.  Although  the  technical  personnel  will  rarely 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  planner,  the  latter  quite  frequently 
combines  the  roles  of  administrator  and  planner.  Planners  mediate 
between  strictly  administrative  and  planning  tasks.  In  Litwak's 
terminology  the  planners'  job  could  be  labeled  a transferral  occupation 
"transformi ng  an  event  from  non-uniform  to  uniform,  and  vice  versa" 
(Litwak,  1961:183). 

The  nature  of  planning  militates  against  extensive  task  spe- 
cialization. Boundaries  between  various  jobs  in  a planning  unit  become 
frequently  blurred.  The  division  of  labor  is  subject  to  redefinition 
to  suit  the  circumstances  and  time  constraints  or  simply  to  take  ac- 
count of  a variety  of  other  professional  responsibilities  of  the 
participants.  Thus,  the  division  of  labor  does  not  follow  rigid  and 
immutable  patterns  of  task  specialization  comparable  to  large  bureau- 
cratic organizations.  Rather  it  is  contingent  upon  situational 
variables.  In  spite  of  these  qualifying  remarks,  our  case  studies 
and  interviews  support  the  hypothesis  that  task  specialization  is 
more  pronounced  in  a uniform  than  in  a non-uniform  case.  We  can  now 
turn  to  the  question  how  specialization  has  affected  the  line  structure 
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Hierarchy  and  Specialization 

Earlier  we  hypothesized  that  in  a uniform  case,  superiors  are 
clearly  in  a position  to  control  the  decision-making  process.  In  a 
non-uniform  case,  superiors  are  no  longer  able  to  control  the  decision- 
making process.  Although  the  complexity  of  urban  planning  has  neces- 
sarily resulted  in  greater  personal  specialization  it  has  not  created 
a situation  where  the  superior  has  ceased  to  exercise  professional 
authority.  Superiors  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  their  expert  subordinates. 
With  the  exception  of  very  few  instances  when  highly  specialized 
officials,  such  as  legal  experts  or  data  analysts,  participate  in 
planning  processes,  the  superiors  are  invariably  capable  of  judging 
the  work  of  their  subordinates. 

When  planners  were  asked  if  growing  specialization  has  rendered 
the  subordinate  professionally  more  knowledgeable  than  his  superior, 
a strong  majority  answered  in  the  affirmative.  However,  when  questioned 
whether  specialization  has  also  enhanced  the  subordinates'  influence, 
the  same  number  of  respondents  answered  in  the  negative.  The  exact 
responses  can  be  gleaned  from  Table  3. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  load  seems  extensive  and  restrictions 
on  the  superiors'  authority  at  all  levels  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
time  constraints  rather  than  lack  of  expertise.  The  continued  ability 
to  control  has  certainly  a lot  to  do  with  the  complexity  or  rather 
"simplicity"  of  most  of  the  cases.  Construction  plans  or  legal  pro- 
visions which  are  part  of  everyday  routine  rarely  constitute  puzzles  of 
such  a magnitude  that  they  are  beyond  the  intellectual  grasp  of  even 
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Questi on: 


Question: 


TABLE  3 

PROFESSIONAL  SPECIALIZATION 


Has  the  growing  professional  specialization  led  to  a situa- 
tion where  subordinates  are  more  knowledgeable  than 
superi ors: 


Strongly  disagree 

0 

Di sagree 

4 

(18%) 

Agree 

16 

(73%) 

Strongly  agree 

2 

(9%) 

No  answer 

0 

N=22 

(100%) 

subordinates  are  more 
•luential : 

knowledgeable,  are 

Yes 

3 

(13.5%) 

No 

18 

(82%) 

Less 

0 

The  same 

0 

No  answer 

1 

(4.5%) 

N=22  (100%) 
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less  sophisticated  superiors.  Some  planners  observed  that  instead 
of  rel inquishing  control  over  those  cases  where  authority  is  tenuous 
superiors  frequently  initiate  a new  round  of  deliberations.  In  our 
uniform  case,  regulations  and  procedures  followed  established  opera- 
tional policies,  familiar  to  everybody  who  is  passed  the  initiation 
period.  The  planners  functioned  essentially  as  administrators.  It 
must  be  rememberd  that  this  kind  of  task  represents  a major  part  of 
everyday  routine.  In  our  planning  case,  planners  managed  to  exercise 
more  influence  but  never  to  the  extent  that  their  expertise  threatened 
their  superiors'  authority. 

Consequently,  we  must  reject  the  hypothesis  that  in  a non- 
uniform  case,  superiors  are  no  longer  able  to  control  the  decision- 
making process.  We  found  no  evidence  to  sustain  Funke's  claim  that 
superiors  have  in  general  receded  into  the  background  providing  only 
auxiliary  services. 

The  need  for  coordination  and  joint  decisions  in  a planning 
case  has  not  reduced  the  superior's  importance.  On  the  contrary,  some 
planners  observed  that  growing  specialization  has  simultaneously 
created  the  need  for  a generalist  as  coordinator.  In  a similar  vein, 
Victor  A.  Thompson  (1961:87)  has  noted  that  "the  more  joint  decision  is 
engaged  in,  the  more  the  immediate  superior  will  becalled  upon  to 
settle  differences,  and  hence  the  greater  his  influence  will  be." 

In  the  light  of  these  findings  we  can  conclude  that  the  obvious 
erosion  of  the  line  structure  in  large  organizations,  as  observed  by 
Presthus,  does  not  describe  the  general  exercise  of  authority  in  the 
relatively  small  city  planning  office. 
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Although  politicization  breathes  new  life  into  the  line 
structure  and  specialization  does  not  seem  to  have  seriously  jeopard- 
ized the  command  structure,  there  are,  nonetheless,  instances  when 
individual  planners  can  exercise  greater  influence.  The  task  of  guaging 
the  planners'  influence  accurately  is  not  an  easy  one.  Personal 
factors  such  as  experience  or  professional  reputation  will  almost 
certainly  set  one  individual  apart  from  another  and  augment  or  reduce 
his  influence.  For  lack  of  a set  of  objective  measures,  we  are  forced 
to  rely  on  the  planners'  own  evaluations. 

Their  enhanced  influence  appears  to  be  contingent  upon  uncer- 
tainty both  on  the  council's  as  well  as  their  superiors'  part.  Planners 
were  asked  to  list  those  instances  where  they  believed  to  be  most 
influential.  Generally  speaking,  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  (63  per- 
cent) felt  most  influential  in  those  cases  where  no  clear  guidelines 
existed.  The  remaining  one-third  considered  the  lack  of  politicization 
or  absence  of  problem-solving  procedures  as  a necessary  precondition 
for  increasing  their  influence.  Some  believed  interest  group  pressure 
had  to  be  minimal.  Others  felt  a broad  consensus  between  superior  and 
subordinate  was  necessary  in  order  to  be  potentially  effective. 

That  little  substantive  guidance  augments  the  planners'  in- 
fluence could  also  be  witnessed  in  two  cases  of  ongoing  research  in 
the  city  planning  office.  In  one  instance,  planners  worked  on  a city 
district  development  plan  covering  a projected  time  period  of  10-15 
years.  It  was  based  on  Stuttgart's  catalogue  of  development  objectives 
and  priorities.  In  addition  to  listing  planned  projects  the  city 
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district  development  plan  spelled  out  construction  priorities  as  well 
as  the  anticipated  municipal  costs.  The  very  selection  of  projects 
along  with  the  setting  of  spending  priorities  constituted  acts  of 
political  choice  molded  by  the  planners'  own  value  preferences.  In 
another  instance,  planners  of  the  section  city  development  and 
resources  had  developed  a process  model  designed  to  remedy  the  tenuous 
link  between  spatial  and  financial  planning,  still  a notorious  weakness 
of  urban  development  planning.  In  both  these  cases,  planners  had 
engaged  in  cooperation  and  communicative  activities  without  being  inter- 
fered wi  th  by  superiors.  The  city  district  development  plan  and  the 
process  model  were  the  product  of  the  planners'  ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness. 

Particularly  in  cases  like  these,  planners  call  into  question 
the  legitimacy  of  posi tions  of  formal  authority.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  district  development  plan,  planners  pointed  out  the  political 
significance  of  such  an  endeavor.  They  argued  it  should  be  their 
responsibility  to  explain  and  defend  the  plan  at  committee  or  council 
meetings  since  they  possessed  the  knowledge  and  motivation  to  back 
the  plan  as  an  integrated  unit.  If  the  city  council  should  pass  such 
a plan  it  would  mean  a departure  from  the  traditional  single  project 
"patch  work"  planning  in  favor  of  conceptually  and  substantively  inte- 
grated planning.  At  the  time  research  for  this  thesis  was  concluded 
the  city  council  had  already  adopted  the  process  model  while  the 
district  development  plan  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  deputy  mayor  and 
awaited  its  final  and  decisive  test  in  the  council.  However,  those 
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instances  where  planners  have  an  opportunity  to  break  new  ground  are 
rare  indeed.  Estimates  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  planning  initiated 
by  planners  (planning  office)  generally  remained  below  the  30  percent 
mark . 

The  planners'  influence  is  further  related  to  their  willingness 
and  skillfulness  in  using  the  constellation  of  political  forces  on  the 
council  (for  a detailed  discussion  of  the  planners'  political  activi- 
ties see  Chapter  VIII).  Francine  Rabinovitz  (1969:38)  has  made  a 
similar  observation  in  the  case  of  urban  planners  in  the  United  States. 
After  having  scrutinized  the  relationship  between  urban  planning  and 
local  politics  she  concludes  that  effectiveness  in  planning  is  asso- 
ciated with  differences  in  the  role  perception  of  the  planners  when 
the  pattern  of  political  decision-making  is  held  constant. 

Finally,  the  superiors'  perception  of  their  role  accords 
planners  more  influence  in  some  sections  than  in  others.  Planners  in 
two  sections  indicated  that  their  section  heads  confined  themselves 
voluntarily  to  the  exercise  of  predominantly  formal  rather  than  sub- 
stantive authority.  Also,  practicality  and  a drive  for  more  individual 
influence  and  responsibility  by  subordinates  have  weakened  hierarchical 
relationships  within  the  city  planning  office  between  office  head, 
sections  heads  and  planners.  Presentday  sentiments  about  work  relation- 
ships do  not  allow  for  authoritarian  structures. 

A few  planners  claimed  to  have  direct  access  to  the  deputy 
mayor.  They  are  evidently  in  a position  to  bypass  their  section  and 
office  head  with  relative  ease  without  suffering  any  adverse  conse- 
quences. A majority  of  planners  stated,  however,  that  the  growing 
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trend  toward  liberalization  meets  with  periodic  resistance  from  the 
top  and  leads  to  the  reinstatement  of  the  line  structure.  The 
frequently  less  evident  line  structure  within  the  city  planning  office 
does  not  extend  to  the  relationship  between  the  deputy  mayor  and  office 
officials . 

The  comparatively  small  size  of  the  city  planning  office  may 
also  mitigate  the  enforcement  of  hierarchical  structures.  It  has  been 
noted  that  size  is  a single  powerful  variable  to  structure  bureaucratic 
operations  and  affect  the  exercise  of  hierarchical  authority.  "Although 
hierarchy  appears  in  both  the  small  group  and  large  organization  its 
intensity  and  effect  are  more  sharply  evident  in  the  larger  system" 
(Presthus,  1978:19).  The  absence  of  close  face-to-face  interaction 
in  large  organizations  preserves  hierarchical  structures  while  the 
frequency  of  face-to-face  interaction  in  smaller  organizations  seems 
to  have  the  very  opposite  effect.  Generally  speaking,  the  pattern  of 
relatively  "open"  interaction  seems  to  characterize  the  city  planning 
office  more  than  the  rest  of  the  administration  (Gruetzner,  n.d.). 

Impersonality  of  Procedure 

If  hierarchical  authority  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a bureau- 
cratic organization,  impersonal  relationship  is  another.  To  explore 
the  accuracy  of  the  professional  model  we  must  analyze  the  existence 
and  relevance  of  impersonal  relationships  in  the  administration.  We 
hypothesized  that  in  a uniform  case,  impersonal  relations  are  pre- 
dominant, in  a non-uniform  case,  impersonal  relations  are  less 
important. 
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Max  Weber  regarded  impersonality  of  procedure  as  one  of  the 
salient  characteristics  of  bureaucracies.  He  related  impersonality 
to  both  the  exercise  of  rules  and  to  personnel  selection  based  on 
professional  training.  Decisions  involving  the  application  of  formal 
rules  to  individual  cases  leave  little  room  for  influencing  each 
decision  in  response  to  social  rank,  wealth,  kinship  status,  or  any 
other  personal  characteristic  of  the  individual  in  contact  with  the 
bureaucracy.  Similarly,  members  of  the  organization  are  hired  or 
promoted  solely  on  the  basis  of  professional  qualifications  rather 
than  personal  attributes  or  ascribed  traits.  This  imparts  a degree  of 
impersonality  to  the  organization  (Downs,  1967:69). 

For  Weber,  impersonality  of  procedure  marked  a definite 
departure  from  pre-bureaucratic  behavior.  However,  social  scientists 
were  quick  to  point  out  the  inadequateness  of  Weber's  analysis,  since 
it  prescribed  bureaucratic  behavior  more  than  it  actually  described 
it.  Moreover,  Weber  seemed  to  underestimate  the  powerful  forces  which 
tend  to  reduce  the  extent  of  impartiality  and  introduce  strong  elements 
of  personal  relationships. 

In  certain  respects  impersonal  procedures  have  been  considered 
essential  for  the  operation  of  bureaucracy.  The  argument  that  bureau- 
crats should  be  hired  and  promoted  on  the  basis  of  role  performance, 
which  is  relatively  impersonal  is  related  to  the  bureaucracy's 
functions  in  society.  Professional  competence  is  indispensible  in 
order  to  perform  a job  adequately  and  not  to  engender  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  among  customers.  A lack  of  technical  expertise  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a decline  in  prestige  and  resources. 
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Impersonality  should  further  govern  the  relationships  between 
the  bureaucracy  and  its  clientele.  For  normative  reasons,  all  people 
who  are  in  a similar  situation  should  be  treated  equally,  regardless 
of  their  individual  characteristics.  Also,  organizations  are  forced 
to  use  formal  rules  and  procedures  which  are  incompatible  with  personal 
treatment. 

Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  personal  relationships 
fulfill  important  functions  by  enhancing  the  self-interest  of  officials 
and  their  desire  for  personal  significance.  Additionally,  they  inter- 
pret and  supplement  formal  rules  whenever  the  latter  are  inappropriate. 
This  last  aspect  is  of  particular  relevance  for  our  analysis.  In  the 
absence  of  rules  and  directives  "the  choice  or  response  may  be  shaped 
partly  by  the  personal  and  group  objectives  of  those  concerned,  and 
partly  by  the  appreciation  of  the  constraints  which  may  inhibit  the 
attainment  of  these  goals"  (Friend  and  Jessop,  1977:105). 

Consequently,  informal  relationships  and  rules  represent  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  employment  of  human  beings  as  well  as  in- 
dispensible  prerequisite  for  the  orderly  functioning  of  organizations. 

In  the  planning  case,  operational  policies  within  the  office 
and  the  legal  parameters  of  the  construction  plan  provided  a tightly 
knit  web  of  laws  and  regulations  which  minimized  the  influence  of 
personal  factors.  It  was  unmistakingly  clear  what  the  administration 
had  to  do.  Admittedly,  cases  are  not  always  as  clearcut.  Blau  (1963) 
has  demonstrated  the  effect  personal  factors  can  have  on  the  execution 
of  administrative  tasks.  The  existence  of  precise  laws  and  regulations 
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merely  minimize  arbitrariness  and  individual  discretion.  In  most 
cases,  they  do  not  rule  out  individual  discretion  completely. 

In  the  planning  case,  substantially  fewer  guidelines  existed. 
The  Technical  Affairs  Committee  had  issued  broad  requests.  How 
planners  would  go  about  fulfilling  these  requests  was  left  to  the  city 
planning  office.  The  tasks  set  by  the  city  council  were  mastered,  as 
far  as  the  Filder  section  was  concerned,  through  a collaborate  effort. 

We  have  emphasized  before,  that  during  the  decision-making  stage, 
collegial  interaction  is  the  rule.  The  choice  of  a location  as  well 
as  the  archi tectural  design  were  the  result  of  extensive  deliberations 
within  the  Filder  section  and  with  the  deputy  mayor.  Cooperation  and 
interaction  were  substantially  facilitated  by  the  participants'  shared 
consensus  on  developmental  priorities.  For  instance,  they  unanimously 
and  persistently  favored  the  Obere  Wettmannstadt  location  over  Ried. 

They  were  more  interested  in  implementing  the  planning  goals  of  the 
preparatory  land-use  plan  than  in  letting  the  availability  of  land 
dictate  the  standards  of  city  development. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  this  is  in  line  with  what 
has  been  observed  about  the  relationship  of  German  planners  toward 
property  owners.  Referring  to  a comparison  of  German  and  American 
local  planning,  Carolyn  Teich  Adams  notes  that  German  planners  "saw 
themselves  as  the  protectors  of  'planning  integrity'  (Sicherhei t)  and 
as  therefore  obliged  to  look  beyond  the  interests  of  individual  property 
owners"  (Teich  Adams,  1975:109). 

The  non-existence  of  conflict  made  the  relevance  of  personal 
relationships  less  palpable  in  the  Filder  section.  However,  personal 
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preferences  have  played  a crucial  role  in  the  absence  of  procedural 
and  substantive  guidelines,  particularly  when  value  differences  among 
planners  could  not  be  reconciled  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  interviews. 

Severe  ideological  disagreement  over  priorities  has  occasion- 
ally paralyzed  planning  actitivies.  Some  planners  felt  that  at  some 
point  in  time  "dissidents"  had  outright  sabotaged  specific  projects. 
Conversely,  a few  individuals  had  experienced  a partial  and  temporary 
exclusion  from  informal  communication  as  a consequence  of  their  policy 
disagreements  with  fellow  planners.  Although  a general  level  of 
politicization  appears  to  be  widely  accepted,  too  strong  a political 
commitment  may  lead  to  temporary  ostracism  from  the  planning  community. 
In  order  to  be  effective  a certain  degree  of  goal  consensus  is 
indispensible  among  planners.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
profound  policy  disagreements  seem  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  in  the  city  planning  office.  On  the  basis  of  our  preceding 
discussion  we  can  conclude  that  impersonal  procedures  predominated 
in  the  uniform  case  but  were  less  important  in  the  non-uniform  case 
as  compared  to  personal  relationships. 

Patterns  of  Communication ^ 

At  the  level  of  local  organizations,  information  is  transmitted 
through  a network  of  channels  that  extend  beyond  the  formal  administra- 
tion to  the  political  environment.  These  channels  combine  administra- 
tors of  different  bureaus  and  hierarchical  levels  on  the  one  side 
and  the  city  council,  committees,  political  parties,  private  interests. 
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and  district  councils  on  the  other.  In  order  to  understand  the 
policy-making  process  in  the  administration  it  is  imperative  to  lay 
bare  the  operations  and  substantive  importance  of  the  communication 
network.  Earlier  we  hypothesized  that  intra-adniinistrative  communica- 
tion takes  place  primarily  in  the  vertical  dimension.  In  a non- 
uniform  case,  communication  takes  place  primarily  in  the  horizontal 
dimension. 

We  can  distinguish  analytically  between  formal  communication, 
subformal  communication  and  personal  communication  (Downs,  1967:113). 

In  view  of  the  local  administration's  involvement  in  the  policy-making 
process  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  further  between  exclusively 
internal  channels  of  communication  and  those  which  link  the  administra- 
tion to  the  environment.  The  ensuing  network  of  communication  channels 
can  be  described  graphically  like  this: 

Internal  External 

Formal  Communication 
Subformal  Communication 
Personal  Communication 

In  the  sections  to  follow,  we  shall  examine  these  types  of  communica- 
tion. 

Formal  Communication 

Formal  communication  channels  transmit  official  information 
either  within  the  organization  or  to  external  political  actors.  "At 
this  level,  one  finds  published  organization  charts,  standing  operation 
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procedures,  formal  orders,  and  directives,  periodic  reports,  official 
correspondence  and  so  on.  Formal  messages  make  certain  actions, 
decisions,  or  policies  'legal'  within  the  framework  of  the  bureau's 
power"  (Downs,  1967:63).  In  most  cases,  these  formal  channels  coincide 
with  the  hierarchical  structure  of  the  organization. 

The  General  Operations  Manual  of  the  city  administration 
(Allgemeine  Dienst-und  Geschaeftsanweisung)  reveals  little  about  formal 
communication  channels  both  inside  and  outside  the  administration.  It 
merely  states  that  all  employees  are  obliged  to  inform  their  superiors 
and  colleagues  about  matters  of  administrative  importance,  particularly 
so  if  an  issue  has  the  potential  for  being  politically  sensitive. 
Superiors,  on  the  other  hand,  must  provide  subordinates  with  informa- 
tion which  pertains  directly  to  their  work  area.  With  respect  to 
organizational  matters,  members  are  required  to  go  through  the  formal 
line  of  command  structure.  In  other  words,  given  the  monistic 
structure  of  the  organization,  "the  superior  has  the  right  to  monopolize 
communication,  both  official  communication  between  the  unit  and  the 
outside  world  and  communication  between  the  members  of  the  unit 
(Thompson,  1961:63). 

Formal  external  communication  deals  either  with  local  political 
institutions  such  as  the  city  council,  the  district  council,  other 
governmental  agents  or  citizens. 

The  scope  and  relevance  of  formal  communication  for  both  case- 
studies  could  be  assessed  with  relative  ease.  The  flow  of  formal 
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information  was  amply  documented  by  memos  and  instructions  from  super- 
iors. The  correspondence  file  for  the  cases  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
top  administrators,  namely  the  deputy  mayor  or  Lord  Mayor  almost 
always  monopolized  external  communication  channels. 

The  deputy  mayor  ex  officio  provided  the  link  between  council 
or  committee  meetings  and  the  Bauverwal tung  (bureau  of  city  construc- 
tion). He  also  served  as  the  city  administration's  representative  at 
district  council  meetings,  often  accompanied  by  a planner  when  the 
administration's  activities  required  more  technical  explanations. 

Under  the  city  charter,  the  district  councils  must  be  heard  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  district.  They  have  the  right  to  be 
informed.  Consultation  with  the  district  councillors  proved  to  be 
especially  problematic  since  they  were  highly  critical  of  the  way 
the  administration  had  been  handling  the  Belser  case.  In  particular, 
they  criticized  the  scarcity  of  information  the  administration  had 
obtained  about  the  future  purpose  of  the  Belser  building.  The  deputy 
mayor  also  dominated  important  contacts  with  non-governmental  actors. 
For  instance  the  Economic  Affairs  Committee  had  specifically  author- 
ized the  administration  (deputy  mayor)  to  conduct  negotiations  with 
Belser  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  firm  to  agree  to  a lower  building. 

As  for  the  Veronika  case,  essentially  the  same  pattern  emerges, 
the  principal  difference  being  the  number  of  actors  involved.  Again, 
the  deputy  mayor  served  as  the  administration's  connection  between  the 
city  council  and  some  of  the  committees  such  as  the  City  Planning 
Committee  and  the  Technical  Affairs  Committee.  He  reported  on  the 
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administration's  activities  defending  and  explaining  its  actions. 

The  top  administrator  established  contacts  with  the  state  ministry 
for  social  order,  welfare,  and  health  to  clarify  the  crucial  question 
about  the  availability  of  state  funding  for  the  Veronika  clinic. 
Similarly,  contacts  with  the  Regional  Bureaus  of  Agricul ture  and 
Water  Resources  were  establ i shed  through  the  deputy  mayor's  office. 

In  these  matters,  section  planners  routinely  draft  official  correspond- 
ence for  their  superiorsas  part  of  the  division  of  labor  within  the 
planning  office.  Invariably,  the  deputy  mayor  or  the  Lord  Mayor  were 
crucial  gatekeepers  of  the  flow  of  communication  with  outside  govern- 
mental and  private  sources.  In  this  respect  a large  city  administra- 
tion does  not  seem  to  differ  from  that  of  a small  town.  Zoll  (1972) 
demonstrated  in  his  case-study  of  policy-making  processes  in  a 
small  town  that  the  deputy  mayor  controlled  external  communication. 

Internally,  information  is  disseminated  predominantly  through 
a system  of  conferences  at  various  hierarchical  levels.  The  weekly 
conference  of  office  heads  (Amtsleiterbesprechung)  serves  to  coordinate 
and  deliberate  activities  within  the  bureau  of  city  construction. 

These  meetings  are  required  specifically  by  the  Stuttgart  city  charter. 
There  should  be  regular  meetings  between  Referenten  and  their  office 
heads  as  well  as  between  office  heads  and  their  section  heads.  Other 
officials,  such  as  case  workers,  can  also  be  invited  to  these  meetings. 
The  mayor  is  a regular  participant,  and  section  heads  are  frequently 
asked  to  report  on  a particular  project. 

While  the  Amtsleiterbesprechung  is  designed  to  ensure  general 
coordination  of  various  Aemter,  the  fine  tuning  of  the  organization's 
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activities  is  achieved  at  meetings  of  the  various  section  staffs. 

These  section  meetings  are  principally  concerned  with  the  transforma- 
tion of  general  or  specific  directives  from  superiors  into  actual 
output.  Participants  include  the  entire  technical  staff,  planners 
and  the  office  head.  They  also  meet  regularly  once  a week. 

In  the  uniform  case,  the  conference  of  office  heads  was  a 
crucial  forum  for  the  coordination  and  timing  of  activities  among 
different  Aeinter  within  the  bureau  city  construction.  Most  of  the 
time,  the  deputy  mayor  briefed  the  participants  about  the  latest 
development  of  the  case.  The  attending  office  heads  in  turn  passed  on 
the  directives  or  information  to  their  subordinate  units.  For  instance, 
on  April  13,  1976,  the  deputy  mayor  informed  the  conference  that  a 
combined  meeting  for  the  district  councils  "Center"  and  "West"  had 
been  scheduled  for  April  26,  1976.  The  administration  would  have  to 
answer  questions  about  the  prospective  user,  the  specifics  of  the 
construction  design  and  offer  suggestions  how  to  prevent  an  eleven- 
story  building.  The  office  head  transmitted  the  information  to  the 
section  head  "Center"  in  order  to  alert  planners  to  the  prospective 
public  hearing. 

Similarly,  the  first  construction  design  for  the  Belser 
building  was  discussed  extensively  at  the  conference  with  the  office 
heads.  The  design  was  then  distributed  for  examination  among  the 
relevant  offices  such  as  the  city  planning  office,  the  office  for 
high-level  construction  (Hochbauamt) , office  for  underground  construc- 


tion (Tiefbauamt)  and  the  land  office  (Liegenschaftsamt) . Between 
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conferences,  section  city  center  drafted  a preliminary  analysis  of 
the  design.  The  construction  design  was  routinely  circulated  among 
the  relevant  offices  for  approval  with  respect  to  their  area  of 
specialization.  In  our  case,  the  city  planning  office  was  responsible 
for  ensuring  compliance  with  the  binding  construction  plan.  The 
office  for  underground  construction  had  to  examine  the  deisgn  for  any 
possible  interference  with  existing  cables,  sewage  system,  etc.  The 
high-level  construction  office  had  to  deal  with  purely  constructional 
aspects  of  the  building. 

Yet  information  does  not  only  flow  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Whenever  there  seems  to  be  a need  for  detailed  information,  particularly 
information  of  a highly  technical  nature,  planners  are  asked  to  report 
directly  to  the  conference  of  office  heads.  This  was  the  case  for 
instance,  when  the  architects'  second  draft  of  the  construction  design 
had  been  rejected  by  the  city  planning  office  on  the  grounds  that  it 
still  failed  to  meet  zoning  standards.  As  a consequence,  the  archi- 
tects promised  to  make  alterations  after  direct  consultations  with  the 
deputy  mayor.  They  submitted  the  new  design  to  Center  which  reported 
its  evaluation  directly  to  the  meeting  of  office  heads  the  following 
week . 

In  our  planning  case,  similar  patterns  of  communication 
characteri zed  the  flow  of  information.  The  conference  of  office  heads 
again  held  a central  position  throughout  the  entire  process.  As  in 
the  non-planning  case,  the  conference  coordinated  the  different  activi- 
ties of  the  offices  under  the  guidance  of  the  deputy  mayor.  Technical 
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problems  which  required  further  clarification  were  given  a cursory 
treatment  and  referred  to  the  relevant  office  with  the  request  for 
more  information.  For  instance,  the  conference  determined  that 
traffic  link-ups  constituted  a problem.  To  clarify  the  matter,  the 
office  head  (city  planning)  passed  on  the  information  to  the  Filder 
section  with  the  instruction  to  work  out  a solution  in  collaboration 
with  the  head  of  the  traffic  section. 

Naturally,  information  also  flows  back  from  the  offices  to 
the  conference  of  office  heads.  In  late  May,  early  1975,  press  reports 
had  hinted  at  possible  land  speculation  in  Ried.  The  reports  contended 
that  a real  estate  agent  sensing  an  opportunity  for  quick  profit,  had 
offered  land  to  the  Veronika  Sisters.  The  land  office  responsible 
for  the  registration  of  property  transactions  officially  informed  the 
conference  about  the  Sisters'  acquisition  of  land  on  November  4,  1975. 

In  the  planning  case,  substantially  more  emphasis  and  work 
rested  on  the  Filder  section.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  frequency  with 
which  Ried-related  issues  appeared  on  the  agenda  of  Filder  meetings. 
Unlike  the  Belser  case,  where  the  Center  section  only  had  to  check  the 
construction  design  against  the  binding  construction  plan,  the  Filder 
planners  were  involved  in  the  drafting  of  the  architectural  design 
and  in  the  search  for  an  appropriate  location.  There  was  considerably 
more  two-way  flow  of  information  in  the  planning  case  than  in  the  non- 
planning case.  Yet,  another  and  more  distinctive  characteristic  sets 
a planning  process  apart  from  a non-planning  process.  This  is  the 
need  for  frequent  meetings  across  hierarchical  levels,  which  we  will 
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Subforma 1 Communication 

Subformal  communication  arises  from  the  informal  authority 

structure  existing  in  every  organization.  It  can  be  of  two  kinds: 

One  that  flows  along  formal  channels,  but  not  as  formal 
communication,  and  one  that  flows  along  purely  informal 
channels.  Both  types  have  the  great  advantage  of  not 
being  official;  hence  they  can  be  withdrawn,  altered,  ad- 
justed, magnified,  or  canceled  without  any  official  record 
being  made.  As  a result,  almost  all  new  ideas  are  first 
proposed  and  tested  as  subformal  communications.  (Downs, 

1967:113) 

When  subformal  channels  link  officials  of  different  ranks,  the  inform- 
ality of  the  messages  exchanged  plays  down  variations  in  status. 

The  existence  of  subformal  communication  suggests  that  formal 
channels  do  not  give  a comprehensive  picture  of  communication  flows  in 
organizations.  Various  factors  contribute  to  the  formation  of  sub- 
formal networks.  Anthony  Downs  concludes  that  "the  greater  the  degree 
of  interdependence  among  activities  within  the  bureau,  and  the  higher 
the  degree  of  uncertainty  inherent  in  a bureau's  function,  the  greater 
will  be  its  proliferation  of  subformal  channels  and  messages"  (Downs, 
1967:114). 

At  the  pinnacle  of  administrative  decision-making  is  the 
Referenten  conference,  combining  deputy  mayors  and  Referenten  in  one 
decision-making  group.  This  is  the  primary  locus  of  administrative 
policy-making  where  the  Lord  Mayor  attempts  to  direct  and  influence 
the  administration.  Referenten , unlike  the  elected  deputy  mayors, 
are  civil  servants  with  tenure  and  are  "handpicked"  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 
(Stuttgart  has  four  Referenten  in  addition  to  the  five  deputy  mayors.) 
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This  type  of  informal  but  institutionalized  meeting  is  particularly 
common  under  the  South  German  Council  Form  (Grauhan,  1970:232).  It  is 
a pol icy-del i berating  body,  while  the  other  conferences  mostly  discuss 
implementation.  As  a rule,  the  Referenten  conference  takes  place  at 
least  once  a month.  Its  principal  function  is  the  internal  coordina- 
tion of  preparatory  planning  for  the  entire  administration.  Political 
issues  which  are  still  being  debated  are  usually  excluded  from  the 
discussion.  Politically  controversial  issues  are  generally  discussed 
confidentially  between  the  Lord  Mayor  and  local  party  leaders. 

A conference  specifically  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  city 
planning  office  is  the  "conference  with  the  deputy  mayor"  (Buerger- 
mei stergespraech) . It  convenes  irregularly  and  serves  frequently  as 
a "trouble-shooting"  institution.  Its  purpose  is  to  discuss  matters 
among  the  deputy  mayor,  the  office  head,  section  heads,  planners  and 
caseworkers  which  are  of  exclusive  concern  to  the  city  planning  office. 
Whenever  planners  reach  a point  where  a major  decision  has  to  be  made 
but  their  activities  are  no  longer  covered  by  operational  policies, 
they  have  to  turn  to  the  deputy  mayor. 

The  Belser  architects'  persistent  incompliance  with  zoning 
regulations,  for  example,  necessitated  the  mayor's  frequent  inter- 
vention. The  mayor  invited  the  architects  to  a meeting  along  with 
city  planners  to  press  the  fact  upon  the  Belser  representatives  that 
their  construction  design  had  to  stay  within  the  binding  limits.  They 
discussed  the  design  and  its  violations  point  by  point.  At  the  end, 
the  architects  revealed  that  Belser  insisted  on  a detailed  volume  of 
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space  calculated  precisely  almost  to  the  last  square  meter.  Minor 
and  predominantly  technical  details  were  left  to  direct  contacts 
between  planners  and  city  center  and  the  architects. 

If  the  Belser  issue  required  the  deputy  mayor's  intervention, 
the  Veronika  case  did  even  more  so.  During  the  prolonged  tug-of-war 
over  an  acceptable  location  the  deputy  mayor  repeatedly  mediated 
between  the  Veronika  Sisters  and  the  city  planning  office.  For  instance, 
he  called  for  a meeting  of  all  parties  concerned  to  discuss  the  issue 
and  in  particular  to  explain  the  problems  associated  with  the  Ried 
location.  Unlike  the  Belser  case,  the  Veronika  issue  necessitated 
substantially  more  interaction  between  the  top  administrator  and 
planners  (two  versus  eight  such  meetings). 

Personal  Conmuni cation 

Personal  communication  is  one  in  which  "an  organization  func- 
tionary, in  communicating  with  an  insider  or  an  outsider,  deliberately 
reveals  something  of  his  own  attitude  toward  the  activities  of  his  own 
organization"  (Downs,  1967:115). 

In  many  instances,  formal  communication  channels  are  inappro- 
priate for  various  reasons.  In  most  cases,  messages  from  a low-ranking 
official  take  a long  time  to  reach  a similar  official  in  another 
office.  Also,  formal  communication  immediately  gets  on  the  record, 
whereas  the  administrator  concerned  may  want  to  discuss  things  tenta- 
tively. This  is  the  case  whenever  new  ideas  are  either  being  generated 
or  in  conflict  with  those  of  superiors  from  whom  they  v/ant  to  conceal 
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these  ideas,  if  only  for  the  time  being.  Therefore,  it  has  been  noted 

that  formal  channels  of  communication 

. . . are  notoriously  unreliable  because  of  opportunities 
and  motives  for  suppression  and  censorship  at  each 
hierarchical  communication  section.  Most  problem-solving 
communication,  consequently,  takes  place  through  specialist 
communication  channels  ....  These  communication  chan- 
nels are  generally  not  officially  recognized  and  legiti- 
mized by  organizational  hierarchies.  As  a result,  most 
problem-solving  communication  is  "illegal"  and  surreptitious. 
(Thompson,  1961:86). 

While  these  remarks  were  meant  to  describe  intra-organizational  chan- 
nels, they  apparently  characterize  extra-organizational  communication 
as  well . 


Informal  and  personal  contacts  are  going  on  continuously  between 
individuals  in' several  sections  and  offices.  By  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  most  planners  have  had  frequent  contacts  with  other  planners  and 
administrators  while  working  on  a variety  of  problems,  a network  of  infor- 
mal contacts  has  been  generated.  Usually,  a telephone  call  suffices 
to  obtain  certain  information.  Similar  personal  communication  channels 
exist  between  planners  and  council  members. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  objectively  informal  and  personal 
contacts,  particularly  in  those  cases  when  "illegitimate"  information 
is  involved.  For  obvious  reasons  no  written  records  are  available 
and  incidences  of  illegitimate  information  have  to  be  elicited  during 
the  interviews.  Planners  were  in  general  very  cautious  and  reluctant 
to  reveal  the  extent  to  which  they  had  been  involved  in  "leaking" 
information.  Our  findings  may  therefore  underestimate  the  true  extent 
of  illegitimate  communication.  The  respondents  differentiated  between 
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personal  information  which  could  be  made  available  to  virtually  every- 
body and  information  which  was  strictly  confidential.  It  is  particular- 
ly the  latter  type  that  we  are  interested  in. 

While  some  planners  consider  themselves  merely  experts  ready 
to  serve  all  political  parties  with  equal  dedication,  others  hold 
strong  political  views  which  are  oftentimes  at  odds  with  those  of  their 
fellow  planners  and  biased  in  favor  of  a particular  party.  These 
"politicized"  planners  see  themselves  not  as  technical  experts  but 
rather  as  policy  makers  with  a vital  input  into  the  political  process. 
The  planners'  willingness  to  go  outside  legitimate  administrative 
channels  and  to  provide  advice  and  information  to  council  members  or 
party  organizations  is  directly  linked  to  their  cognitive  attitudes 
which  we  will  discuss  more  extensively  below.  Planners  of  either  per- 
suasion can  be  found  in  virtually  all  sections,  although  they  are 
represented  more  strongly  in  one  section  than  in  another.  Our  two 
cases  neatly  reflect  the  split  between  "technical"  and  "political" 
planners . 

In  the  Belser  case,  the  planners'  imagination  and  political 
zeal  were  restricted  by  the  city  council's  decision  essentially  to 
uphold  the  building  limits  laid  down  in  the  construction  plan.  Planners 
could  only  hope  to  become  indirect  participants  in  the  policy-making 
process  as  long  as  the  council  was  searching  for  possibilities  to 
avoid  the  large  building  without  alienating  the  client.  It  was  during 
that  initial  phase  of  the  case  that  planners  leaked  information  about 
an  alternative  construction  design  to  council  members  which  would  have 
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stayed  within  the  construction  plan.  This  proposal  advocated  the 
spreading  out  of  the  building  on  all  of  Belser's  property.  By 
adopting  this  solution,  the  total  height  could  have  been  reduced 
to  six  floors  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  total  amount  of 
floorspace.  Although  the  planners'  initiative  failed  to  sway  the 
majority  party's  opinion,  it  nonetheless  highlights  the  interrelated- 
ness of  administrative  and  policy-making  processes. 

In  our  second  case,  there  is  no  evidence  that  informal 
(illegal)  external  channels  were  utilized.  This  does  not  come  as  a 
surprise  since  the  planners  directly  involved  in  the  case  belong  to 
the  category  of  "technical"  planners. 

To  summarize  briefly:  A system  of  conferences  has  been 

established  which  ties  each  administrative  unit  into  a network  of 
communication.  Funke  (1975:336)  takes  this  as  an  indication  of  the 
mul ^'organizational  context  of  planning  where  a variety  of  administra- 
tive units  interact  through  political  processes.  The  superior 
(e.g.,  office  head  or  deputy  mayor)  has  not  completely  disappeared 
but  he  has  receded  into  the  background  only  to  provide  auxiliary 
services.  Our  case  studies  and  interviews  give  no  indication  of  such 
a development.  In  fact,  our  findings  suggest  that  the  layers  of 
conferences  preserve  the  hierarchical  structure  of  information  dis- 
semination among  levels.  At  the  same  time  they  ensure  coordination 
and  cooperation  within  levels. 

The  danger  of  communication  distortion  does  not  appear  to  be 
present  given  the  flat  hierarchy  which  reduces  the  number  of  screenings 
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and  thereby  keeps  the  degree  of  distortion  low  (Downs,  1967:124). 
Frequent  personal  interaction  also  fosters  compliance  with  superiors' 
directives.  It  militates  against  isolation  of  strata  within  the 
organization,  where  superior  subordinate  relationships  tend  to  become 
rigidified  with  little  opportunity  for  other  than  formal  communication 
across  strata.  Simultaneously,  it  lessens  the  chances  for  the 
development  of  faulty  communication  patterns,  a tendency  associated 
with  the  isolation  of  strata  (Crozier,  1964:190-208),  greatly  reducing 
the  effectivity  of  the  organization. 

Notwithstanding  general  similarities,  we  were  able  to  discern 
if  not  an  altogether  different  pattern  of  communication  at  least 
a different  emphasis.  As  long  as  a problem  appears  to  be  manageable 
by  standard  operational  policies,  information  is  transmitted  through 
the  formal  conferences  essentially  along  hierarchical  lines.  The  more 
institutionalized  and  larger  a conference  the  more  formal  is  the 
pattern  of  communication.  The  fair  number  of  memos  and  file  entries 
for  both  cases  leave  no  doubt  that  essentially  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion was  exchanged  through  formal  channels. 

When  an  impasse  is  reached  which  cannot  be  handled  by  regular 
operational  policies  and  requires  a major  decision,  information  is 
exchanged  through  subformal  channels  of  communication.  A meeting  with 
the  deputy  mayor  as  sort  of  a "trouble-shooting"  institution  is  con- 
vened. The  importance  of  the  case  increases  the  likelihood  of  such  a 
meeting.  This  points  to  a major  difference  between  a non-planning  and 
a planning  case.  In  the  planning  case,  there  is  a greater  need  for 
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guidance  and  information.  But  rather  than  intensifying  communication 
on  the  horizontal  level,  as  we  hypothesized,  it  intensifies  communica- 
tion vertically  by  collapsing  heirarchical  levels  into  a broad  group 
comprising  high-ranking  officials  (so  that  decisions  can  be  taken)  and 
low-ranking  planners  and  staff  members  (to  provide  technical  informa- 
tion). We  must  therefore  reject  the  hypothesis. 

Appointment  Procedures 

This  leads  us  to  a discussion  of  hiring  and  promotion  pro- 
cedures. We  hypothesized  that  appointment  on  merit  is  high  for  both 
a uniform  and  a non-uniform  case.  All  people  working  on  the  cases 
had  undergone  substantial  professional  training  either  as  architects, 
engineers  or  administrators.  All  respondents  answered  that  they  were 
hired  on  the  basis  of  their  professional  qualifications.  They  were 
invariably  chosen  from  a pool  of  competitors.  Competition  for  jobs 
has  stiffened  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  Our  findings  thus 
confirm  the  hypothesis. 

The  vast  majority  of  planners  are  civil  servants  (Beamte) 
subject  to  predetermined  patterns  of  promotions  and  salary  hikes. 

When  questioned  about  their  promotions  most  planners  responded  that 
they  had  been  promoted  to  the  next  higher  rank  after  the  customary 
length  of  time.  General  reliance  on  the  seniority  system  to  fill 
vacancies  accords  the  individual  planner  virtually  no  opportunity 
for  rapid  promotion.  The  civil  service  at  the  local  level  may  not 
be  the  ideal  place  for  embarking  on  a steep  professional  career. 
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When  asked  about  the  important  requirements  for  being  promoted 
to  a position  of  influence,  planners  generally  emphasized  professional 
expertise  and  the  ability  to  sell  one's  ideas  both  within  and  outside 
the  administration.  Increasingly,  party  affiliation  seems  to  become 
a crucial  factor.  Membership  in  the  Social  Democratic  Party  (opposition 
party)  was  generally  not  considered  to  be  beneficial.  Some  planners 
felt  that  it  was  most  advisable  to  remain  politically  close  to  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union  without  actually  joining  the  party. 

Although  civil  service  regulations  do  not  allow  much  discretion 
this  is  not  to  say  that  promotions  have  not  been  used  to  express 
approval  or  disapproval  of  someone's  role  performance.  A few  planners 
(only  political  ones)  felt  that  their  promotion  had  come  later  than 
that  of  their  peers,  suggesting  that  they  were  reprimanded  for  their 
open  stands  on  certain  controversial  issues.  In  their  opinion,  pro- 
motions are  manipulated  in  such  a fashion  as  to  discourage  deviant 
political  behavior.  In  conclusion,  appointment  is  invariably  based  on 
merit  as  stipulated  by  the  "professional"  model.  Patterns  of  promotion 
although  regularized  by  civil  service  regulations  are  not  completely 
uniform.  They  reflect,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  past  performance  of 
the  administrator. 

After  having  dealt  with  organizational  structures  and  processes 
we  can  turn  to  a discussion  of  the  cognitive  attitudes  of  administra- 
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Note 


l$ee  Figures  13  and  14  in  Appendix  II. 


CHAPTER  VII 


COGNITIVE  ATTITUDES  OF  ADMINISTRATORS 

This  chapter  pursues  two  objectives:  one  is  to  explore  the 
existence  of  different  cognitive  attitudes  among  local  administrators; 
the  second  is  to  test  the  relationship  between  attitudes  and  behavior. 
Despite  growing  interest  in  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  local 
administrators,  no  systematic  examination  is  available.  Consequently, 
studies  of  top  bureaucrats  at  the  federal  or  national  level  have  been 
used  to  provide  conceptual  guidance  and  to  ensure  the  comparability 
of  our  findings  with  already  published  research.  Notwithstanding 
significant  differences  in  terms  of  scope  and  magnitude  of  influence, 
federal  and  local  bureaucracies  share  a deep  involvement  in  the  policy- 
making and  policy-implementation  process. 

Robert  Putnam  (1975)  classified  procedure-  and  rule-oriented 
administrators  as  "classical"  bureaucrats  and  problem-  and  prograin- 
oriented  administrators  as  "political"  bureaucrats.  Putnam  found  that 
these  types  hold  conflicting  views  about  the  world  of  politics.  In 
particular,  "cl assical " bureaucrats  tended  to  view  politicians  as 
trouble-makers,  and  occasionally  as  even  dangerous  antagonists.  "Politi- 
cal" bureaucrats  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of  different  interpreta- 
tions of  the  public  interest  or  even  conflicting  interests  among 
various  groups.  For  many  "classical"  bureaucrats,  politicians 
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interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  government  while  "political" 
bureaucrats  frequently  found  themselves  in  basic  agreement  with 
politicians.  "Political"  as  opposed  to  "classical"  bureaucrats  got 
involved  in  the  mobilization  of  support  for  certain  policies.  To 
test  for  similar  sentiments  we  hypothesized  that  it  is  meaningful 
to  differentiate  between  "classical"  and  "political"  bureaucrats  at 
the  1 ocal  1 evel . 

Putnam  demonstrated  that  cognitive  attitudes  did  make  a 
difference  in  the  behavior  of  bureaucrats.  He  could  show  that 
"political"  bureaucrats  were  significantly  more  responsive  to  societal 
demands  than  "classical"  bureaucrats.  "The  bureaucrats'  beliefs  and 
values  are  a powerful  determinant  of  the  extent  to  which  bureaucracy 
can  be  made  compatible  with  democracy"  (Putnam,  1975:89).  We,  there- 
fore, hypothesized  that  "political"  bureaucrats  are  more  responsive 
to  societal  demands  than  "classical"  bureaucrats. 

While  Putnam  is  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  distri- 
bution of  attitudes  across  levels  within  the  bureaucracy,  Anthony 
Downs  (1967:67)  has  stipulated  a relationship  between  cognitive 
attitudes  and  hierarchical  structure.  Role  performance  does  not 
involve  the  individual's  entire  complex  personality.  Sociologists 
have  differentiated  between  primary  or  total  relationships  and  second- 
ary or  segmented  relationships.  In  the  first  case,  groups  regulate  the 
sentiments  and  behavior  of  individuals  extending  to  almost  all  aspects 
of  their  personality.  In  the  second  case,  only  parts  of  an  individual's 
personality  are  affected  and  controlled  by  groups.  Bureaucratic  role 
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performance  entails  only  those  aspects  directly  related  to  the  official 
role  definition.  This  means  that  individuals  who  differ  on  a wide 
range  of  subjects  may  still  collaborate  harmoniously  as  long  as  they 
can  separate  personal  and  role  requirements.  Downs  argues  that  as 
the  position  of  the  official  increases  so  does  the  need  for  personal 
relationships.  He  contends  that  the  closer  an  official  is  to  the  top 
of  the  hierarchy  the  less  decisions  are  defined  by  clear-cut  rules  and 
the  more  personal  judgment  is  involved.  Broad  policies,  top-level 
personnel  problems,  changes  of  goals  or  rules  require  decisions  often 
not  covered  by  rules.  "The  ability  of  decision-makers  to  work  closely 
together  in  personal  harmony  is  more  important  at  the  top  levels 
because  these  jobs  are  relatively  unstructured.  These  factors  place 
a greater  emphasis  at  the  highest  levels  on  personal  relationships 
as  functional  elements  in  carrying  out  official  roles"  (Downs,  1967:68) 
Following  Downs,  we  hypothesized  that  the  cognitive  attitudes  of  bureau 
crats  at  top  organizational  levels  are  more  alike  than  those  of 
bureaucrats  at  lower  levels  of  the  organization.  We  shall  deal  with 
Putnam's  argument  first  and  then  examine  Downs'  thesis. 

To  test  agreement  with  Putnam's  typology,  local  administrators 
were  questioned  with  respect  to  four  substantive  areas: 

—Their  role  perceptions  as  planners 
—The  separation  of  the  administrative  and 
political  domain  (tolerance  of  politics) 

— Political  commitment 
— Responsiveness  to  societal  demands 
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Role  Perceptions 

If  administrators  can  be  dichotomized  into  "classical"  and 
"political"  bureaucrats  one  would  expect  them  to  perceive  their  jobs 
differently.  As  a consequence,  our  first  question  endeavored  to  tap 
the  administrators'  view  of  their  activity  as  planners.  All  administra- 
tors were  asked  whether  they  considered  planning  to  be  essentially  a 
political  or  a technical  activity.  In  some  instances,  the  differentia- 
tion was  not  immediately  clear  to  the  respondent  and  an  example  had  to 
be  provided.  For  instance,  the  task  of  constructing  a road  can  be 
approached  from  either  a "technical"  or  a "political"  perspective  or 
a mixture  of  both.  The  technical  viewpoint  emphasizes  such  variables 
as  financial,  man-power,  and  technical  resources,  time  limits, 
geological  problems,  etc.  The  political  approach  to  the  same  problem 
places  much  greater  emphasis  on  the  socioeconomic  implications.  Who 
determines  the  priorities  of  road  construction?  Who  is  to  benefit  the 
most  and  who  is  to  gain  the  least  from  the  road?  What  are  the  broader 
consequences  of  the  project?  Table  4 indicates  the  distribution  of 
responses  to  this  question. 

TABLE  4 

ROLE  PERCEPTION 

Question:  The  tasks  of  the  planning  office  vary  a great  deal.  They 

comprise  the  gathering  of  information,  the  generation  of 
ideas,  planning,  counseling,  etc.  Are  these  basically 
"political"  or  "technical"  functions? 

Technical  8 (36%) 

Political  14  (64%) 


n=22 


(100%) 
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A majority  of  64  percent  viewed  planning  as  essentially 
political.  The  remaining  36  percent  saw  planning  as  predominantly 
technical  in  nature  where  decisions  can  be  based  on  objective  criteria 
and  expertise  should  prevail.  In  other  words,  over  a third  of  the 
respondents  felt  that  "problems  can  be  solved  purely  objectively 
(rein  sachlich)  without  reference  to  socio-political  considerations" 
(Putnam,  1975:80). 

The  Separation  of  the  Administrative  and 
Political  Domains  (Tolerance  of  P~oTi tics)' 

The  broad  dichotomization  of  administrators  proved  to  be 
further  relevant  with  regard  to  role  compatibility.  The  compatibility 
of  potentially  conflicting  roles  such  as  the  professional  bureaucrat 
and  the  political  activist  has  been  used  as  a measure  of  the  administra- 
tor's attitude  toward  the  sphere  of  politics  (Suleiman,  1974:103). 
Planners  were  therefore  questioned  if  they  considered  their  planning 
job  compatible  with  a political  activity  such  as  active  membership  in 
or  close  collaboration  with  a political  party,  citizen  group  or  any 
other  political  organization. 

As  Table  5 indicates,  half  the  technical  respondents  answered 
in  the  negative.  The  remaining  50  percent  agreed  but  qualified  their 
responses  in  the  course  of  the  interview.  They  felt  that  the  two 
roles  should  be  kept  strictly  separate  and  private  political  commit- 
ments should  not  interfere  with  professional  responsibilities. 

Suleiman  found  a similar  attitude  among  the  French  administrative  elite. 
According  to  him  a majority  of  top  bureaucrats  believed  that 
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. . . higher  civil  servants  should  be  permitted  to 
belong  to  a political  party  or  a political  club,  but 
that  "he  ought  not  to  militate."  Nevertheless,  while 
democratic  rights  cannot  be  denied  a citizen,  even  a 
higher  civil  servant,  they  must  not  be  fully  exercised, 
for  they  would  clash  with  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  a civil  servant.  (Suleiman,  1964:106) 

Without  wanting  to  strain  the  comparability  of  members  of  the  Grand 

Corps  and  local  planners  too  much,  the  similarity  in  attitude  is 

striking. 


TABLE  5 

ROLE  COMPATIBILITY 


Question:  Do  you  consider  your  planning  job  compatible  with  a politi- 

cal activity?  ( E . g . , active  membership  in  a party,  etc.) 

"Technical " "Professional " 


Yes 

No 


4 (50%) 

4 (50%) 

N=8  (100%) 


13  (93%) 

1 (7%) 

N=14  (100%) 


Political  planners,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  entertain  such 
reservations  and  agreed  overwhelmingly  that  their  jobs  were  compatible 
with  political  activities.  They  expressed  little  concern  about 
keeping  the  two  roles  separate,  mainly  because  such  a clear-cut  role 
distinction  struck  many  as  mostly  academic  rather  than  realistic. 
Planning  is  to  many  of  them  the  concrete  manifestation  of  politics. 

The  difference  between  "technical"  and  "political"  administra- 
tors continues  to  exist  when  one  probes  deeper  into  their  evaluation 
of  the  recent  trend  toward  widespread  politicization.  We  have  noted 
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earlier  that  communal  politics  have  become  more  politicized  in  the 
1970s.  This  process  has  inevitably  spilled  over  into  the  administra- 
tion and  has  influenced  the  filling  of  relevant  positions.  Among  the 
technical  administrators  six  explicitly  criticized  the  level  of 
politicization  within  the  administration.  Some  expressed  the  fear 
that  promotion  even  to  less  important  positions  is  increasingly 
subject  to  partisan  considerations  which  have  occasionally  been  at 
variance  with  professional  requirements.  "Political"  administrators 
acknowledged  the  increased  extent  of  politicization  but  did  not  feel 
that  it  had  impaired  expertise. 

"Technical"  and  "political"  administrators  not  only  hold 
opposite  views  on  "internal"  politicization,  they  also  differ  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  growing  level  of  pol i ticization  i n the  communi ty  at 
large.  In  the  "technical"  administrators'  opinion,  politicization  on 
the  council  clouds  the  issues  and  more  often  than  not  obstructs  the 
search  for  "reasonable"  results.  In  the  words  of  one  respondent,  "Today, 
virtually  everybody  feels  competent  to  have  a say  in  planning  matters." 
They  tend  to  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  in  most  instances  a technical 
solution  can  be  found  which  is  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  expert  should  be  reinstated  again  to  his  proper  place.  A minority 
of  two  complained  about  the  professional  incompetence  of  politicians, 
culminating  in  one  administrator's  statement  that  planning  decisions 
should  be  left  exclusively  to  the  administration. 

"Political"  administrators  on  the  whole  did  not  share  their 
"technical"  colleagues'  concern  about  politicization.  They  tended  to 
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view  political  organizations  and  their  activities  as  legitimate  and 
useful,  a fact  which  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  large  numbers  of 
party  members  among  political  administrators  (a  point  which  we  shall 
take  up  again  later).  Their  greater  acceptance  of  the  legitimacy 
of  conflicting  interests  is  understandable  in  view  of  their  own 
political  commitments,  which  we  shall  examine  next. 

Political  Commitment 

Putnam  (1975:90)  noted  that  the  "political"  bureaucrat  unlike 
his  "classical"  colleague  "recognizes  the  need  to  bargain  and  com- 
promise, yet  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  necessarily  shrink  from 
advocating  and  even  fighting  for  his  own  preferred  policies."  This 
is  clearly  at  variance  with  Grottian's  research  (1974)  which  examined 
the  cognitive  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns  of  federal  bureaucrats 
in  West  Germany.  Grottian's  most  astonishing  finding  was  that  top 
bureaucrats,  despite  their  1 eft-to-the-center  orientation,  neglected 
to  mobilize  support  for  their  policy  preferences.  The  evidence  for 
the  national  level  is  thus  inconclusive.  To  determine  the  patterns  of 
behavior  at  the  local  level,  all  planners  were  asked  what  they  could 
do  in  case  that  their  own  policy  preferences  were  not  sufficiently 
realized  or  not  considered  at  all  in  the  internal  decision-making 
process.  For  all  "technical"  respondents  (36  percent  of  the  total 
sample)  such  a case  would  terminate  their  influence.  They  explicitly 
frowned  upon  going  outside  the  organization.  In  their  opinion  this 
was  incongruent  with  their  status  as  a Beamter  (civil  servant)  as  well 


as  with  the  function  of  the  administration  as  they  perceived  it. 
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("This  would  be  manipulation."  "Loyalty  to  the  administration  forbids 
such  activities." ) 

Of  the  political  bureaucrats,  93  percent  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  other  possibilities  to  influence  the  planning  process. 
However,  only  64  percent  of  them  (41  percent  of  the  total  sample) 
would  have  actually  gone  outside  the  administration  to  influence  the 
policy  process.  The  remaining  36  percent  of  the  subsample  either 
acknowledged  the  mere  possibility  but  would  not  have  done  so  them- 
selves or  refused  to  do  so  at  all. 

TABLE  6 


- 

POLITICAL 

COMMITMENT 

Questi on: 

Let  us  assume  your  personal  policy  preferences 
sufficiently  realized  or  not  considered  at  all 
internal  decision-making  process.  Do  you  have 
sibilities  to  influence  the  planning  process  (i 
in  a party,  publication,  etc.)? 

were  not 
during  the 
other  pos- 
e.g.,  work 

Classical 

Bureaucrat 

Political  Bureaucrat 

None 

8 

(100%) 

Yes,  would  use  them 

9 (64%) 

Others 

0 

Yes,  but  woul d not  use  4 (29%) 

No 

1 (7%) 

N=8 

(100%) 

N = 1 4 (100%) 

In  going  outside  the  administration  we  assumed  bureaucrats  did 
not  simply  engage  in  acts  of  "particularized  contacts"  but  understood 
parties,  district  council  members  or  other  politically  important 
people  as  vehicles  for  the  mobilization  of  support  in  response  to  socie- 
tal needs  and  demands.  Active  political  involvement  of  admi ni strators 
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can  constitute  a crucial  variable  in  planning.  Francine  Rabinovitz 
has  demonstrated  with  regard  to  urban  planning  in  the  United  Sates 
that  effectivness  in  planning  is  associated  with  the  planners'  role 
perception  when  one  controls  for  the  political  structure  of  the 
communi ty. 

In  summary,  a sizable  minority  of  the  sample  is  determined 
to  mobilize  political  support  for  its  policy  preferences.  The  findings 
seem  to  support  what  has  been  observed  at  the  federal  level,  namely 
that 


. . . despite  the  shift  from  the  "Weberian"  to  the 
"political"  bureaucrat,  the  involvement  of  the  bureauc- 
racy in  government  is  still  apparently  reluctant  and 
hesitant.  .The  traditional  normative  structure  around 
the  bureaucracy  that  has  been  internalized  by  many 
civil  servants  is  frequently  one  of  separation  of  poli- 
tics and  administration.  (Peters,  1978:174) 


Responsiveness  to  Societal  Demands 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  stability  of  industrial  societies 
depends  upon  the  capability  of  the  political-administrative  system  to 
respond  to  conflicting  demands  from  the  economic  and  societal  systems 
(Offe,  1972;  Habermas,  1975).  Anticipation  of  problems  and  crisis 
management  are  part  of  administrative  activities  at  the  local  as  well 
as  state  and  federal  level.  Political  sensitivity  and  responsiveness 
by  the  administration  toward  societal  demands  are  therefore  of 
paramount  importance. 

Lately,  scholars  in  search  of  the  crucial  determinants  of 
administrative  behavior  and  influence  have  become  intrigued  with  the 
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administrators'  social  background,  educational  training,  and  normative 
baggage  (Armstrong,  1973;  Grottian,  1974;  Dogan,  1975;  Putnam,  1975). 
Although  we  have  explored  only  a small  segment  of  the  administrators' 
cognitive  attitudes  ourinterview  data  permit  some  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  the  local  administrators'  attitudes  and  behavior. 

Putnam  was  the  first  to  bring  into  question  the  relationship 
between  cognitive  attitudes  and  responsiveness  in  the  case  of  West 
German  administrators.  He  defined  responsiveness  as  the  government's 
capacity  "to  respond  rapidly,  faithfully,  and  effectively  to  the 
(inevitably  varied  and  conflicting)  needs  and  demands  of  the  public 
and  its  representati ves"  (Putnam,  1978:88).  He  operationalized 
responsiveness  as  the  frequency  of  their  personal  encounters  with 
numerous  other  participants  in  the  policy  process,  including  their 
own  and  other  ministers,  the  office  of  the  prime  minister,  members  of 
parliament,  party  leaders,  interest  group  leaders,  and  ordinary 
citizens.  In  all  three  countries  surveyed, "pol i tical " bureaucrats 
scored  significantly  higher  on  the  contact  variable  than  did  "classical " 
bureaucrats.  Although  his  data  did  not  allow  him  to  determine  whether 
attitudes  precede  behavior  or  vice  versa,  he  could  prove  that  the 
frequency  of  contacts  is  unrelated  to  top  hierarchical  position  and 
it  is  not  related  to  a specific  government.  The  same  phenomenon  can 
be  noted  in  Britain,  Italy  and  West  Germany.  He  thus  concludes 
(1975:109)  "that  the  consistency  of  this  relationship  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  political  bureaucrats  make  the  sorts  of  personal  contacts 
which  allow,  and  presumably  encourage,  them  to  respond  to  the  public 
and  its  representatives." 
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Unfortunately,  this  study  of  local  administrators  has  not 
been  able  to  adopt  the  same  indicators  as  Putnam.  Materials  in 
previous  chapters  have  shown  that  the  frequency  of  important  official 
contacts  with  external  actors,  such  as  council  members  or  other 
politicians,  is  a direct  function  of  the  administrator's  hierarchical 
position.  The  higher  his  position,  the  more  frequent  will  be  his 
contacts  with  relevant  public  policy-makers. 

But  frequency  of  contacts  is  not  a reliable  indicator  for  yet 
another  reason.  Virtually  every  administrator  comes  into  contact 
with  city  councillors  and/or  the  general  public.  In  fact,  each 
section  of  the  city  planning  office  holds  regular  office  hours  for 
public  business.  In  order  to  determine  if  there  are  significant 
differences  in- terms  of  the  administrators'  capacity  "to  respond 
rapidly,  faithfully,  and  effectively  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
public  and  its  representatives"  we  were  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
general  thrust  of  the  open-ended  interviews.  On  the  basis  of  these 
interviews  it  seems  justified  to  conclude  that  "classical"  and 
"political"  administrators  alike  accepted  the  legitimacy  of  interests 
articulated  by  parties,  organizations,  and  individuals.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  "classical"  administrators'  tendency  to  be  more  critical  of 
politicization,  all  respondents  acknowledged  the  need  to  cooperate 
with  the  political  system.  (If  they  did  not  their  position  within 
the  administration  would  become  untenable).  In  other  words,  we  found 
no  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  "political"  administrators 
are  more  responsive  than  "classical"  admin i strators . 

The  question  at  the  local  level,  then,  does  not  appear  to 
be  responsiveness  in  general,  but  more  specifically,  responsiveness 
to  what  kind  of  demands  and  articulated  by  whom?  This  suggests  a 
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major  weakness  in  Putnam's  operationalization  of  responsiveness.  Al- 
though he  could  measure  the  numerical  difference  in  "political  con- 
tacts" for  "classical"  and  "political"  bureaucrats,  his  indicator 
remained  insensitive  to  the  quality  of  these  contacts.  Putnam  under- 
stood responsiveness  simply  as  a summum  bonum  (Putnam,  1975:122). 

To  explore  the  general  direction  of  the  administrators'  respon- 
siveness we  looked  at  the  relationship  between  administrators  and  party 
membership.  Political  parties  have  unquestionably  emerged  as  the  prin- 
cipal policy-makers  in  Stuttgart.  They  not  only  dominate  the  city 
council,  they  al  so  nominate  the  district  council  members.  Stuttgart's 
Social  Democratic  Party , in  particul ar , has  emphasized  the mobi  1 ization  of 
citizens  at  the  grass  root  level  through  either  the  party  organization  or  the 
district  counci  1 s . By  choosing  party  membership  we  assumed  that  it  reflects 
the  administrator's  greater  responsiveness  to  demands  articulated  by  his  party. 

Table  7 illustrates  the  relationship  between  category  of  ad- 
ministrator and  party  membership. 

TABLE  7 

PARTY  MEMBERSHIP  AND  CATEGORY  OF  ADMINISTRATOR 
SPD  CDU  OTHERS  NONE 

"Classical"  Administrator  000  8 N=8 

"Political"  Administrator  8 0 0 6 N = 1 4 


The  analysis  of  "classical"  and  "political"  bureaucrats 
reveals  a relatively  large  number  of  party  members  among  political 
bureaucrats.  Out  of  a total  of  14  political  planners,  eight  were 
members  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD),  six  of  whom  held  official 
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party  positions.  Although  the  remaining  six  were  not  card-carrying 
manbers,  they  considered  themselves  politically  close  to  the  SPD. 

Surprisingly,  none  of  the  technical  planners  was  a member  of 
a political  party.  Contrary  to  their  colleagues,  they  were  generally 
more  reluctant  to  disclose  their  political  orientations.  Also,  they 
tended  to  be  less  specific  on  political  issues.  When  asked  to  locate 
themselves  within  the  dominant  political  spectrum  of  the  Federal 
Republic  they  tended  to  choose  a broad  political  center,  comprising 
the  largest  factions  within  all  three  national  parties  (SPD,  CDU,FDP). 
Although  basically  supportive  of  the  existing  main  parties,  they 
preferred  the  anonymity  of  the  amorphous  political  center  to  a more 
discriminate  political  viewpoint.  No  planner  was  a member  of  what 
might  be  called  an  anti-system  party  such  as  the  German  Communist  Party 
(DKP).  In  fact,  membership  in  a radical  party  would  almost  certainly 
prevent  him  from  getting  a job  with  the  city  administration. 

In  interacting  with  political  parties,  "Classical"  administra- 
tors tended  to  adopt  what  Rabinovitz  (1969:90)  has  called  the  broker's 
role.  Brokers  seek  to  referee  the  struggle  of  the  existing  groups 
and  seek  points  where  their  interests  agree.  At  the  same  time,  they 
remain  above  party  politics.  "Classical"  respondents  took  pride  in  the 
fact  that  they  commanded  respect  as  professionals  whose  counsel  was 
sought  by  all  parties.  "Political"  administrators  tended  to  further 
a partisan  viewpoint.  This  may  very  well  mean  that  they  are  less 
responsive  to  issues  articulated  by  other  parties.  "Political" 
administrators  are  quite  obviously  much  more  involved  in  the  political 
system  than  "classical"  administrators.  To  find  a large  number  of 
SPD  members  among  the  "political"  administrators  is  less  surprising 
when  we  take  a look  at  Putnam's  study.  He  found  (1975:114)  that  "SPD 
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members  and  sympathizers  among  our  respondents  are  markedly  less 
"classical"  in  their  orientations,  more  programmatic,  more  egalitarian, 
more  libertarian." 

Cognitive  Attitudes  and  Hierarchical  Structure 
We  hypothesized  above  that  the  cognitive  attitudes  of  ad- 
ministrators at  top  organizational  levels  are  more  alike  than  those 
of  bureaucrats  at  lower  levels  of  the  organization.  Because  of  the 
flat  hierarchical  structure  of  the  city  planning  office  administrators 
were  dichotomized  into  superiors  and  subordinates.  We  identified 
altogether  ten  superiors  directly  associated  with  planning  activities, 
five  of  whom  were  available  for  interviews.  A proportionately  larger 
group  of  subordinate  administrators  (17)  could  be  reached.  Table  8 
indicates  the  distribution  of  "classical"  and  "political"  bureaucrats 
when  one  controls  for  hierarchical  position. 


COGNITIVE 

TABLE  8 

ATTITUDES  AND  HIERARCHICAL 

POSITION 

Superior 

Subordi nates 

"Political" 

bureaucrats 

1 

13 

"Classical" 

bureaucrats 

4 

4 

N=5 

N=1  7 

The  analysis  of  this  section  is  based  for  the  most  part  on  an  open- 
ended  discussion  of  urban  politics  and  problems  which  accorded  the 
respondents  an  opportunity  to  offer  their  insights  and  evaluations. 
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Since  the  principal  differences  between  "classical"  and  "political" 
administrators  have  already  been  discussed,  only  these  additional 
aspects  which  emerged  from  the  discussion  will  be  noted  here. 

Superiors  appeared  to  identify  more  closely  with  the  office 
and  to  be  more  concerned  about  the  integrity  of  the  city  planning 
office  as  an  institution.  (This  explains  their  refusal  to  use 
illegitimate  channels  of  communication. ) Likewise,  they  stressed  the 
need  for  local  planning  with  a view  toward  what  is  politically  real- 
istic rather  than  desirable.  Superiors  also  seemed  to  have  more 
confidence  in  the  city's  ability  to  plan.  While  all  of  them  agreed 
that  the  city  had  retained  a significant  sphere  of  local  policy-making 
autonomy,  several  subordinate  planners  expressed  serious  doubts  about 
the  alleged  autonomy  of  local  policy-making. 

They  differed  in  yet  another  respect  from  their  subordinates. 
When  questioned  more  closely  planners  in  leading  positions  tended  to 
share  a similar  conception  of  local  politics  and  planning.  Superiors 
tended  to  view  local  politics  more  in  terms  of  a pluralistic  process 
with  changing  emphases  where  local  perceptions  and  municipal  peculiar- 
ities create  tensions  and  obstacles  for  urban  development.  Subordinates 
tended  to  acknowledge  local  factors  but  stressed  simultaneously 
structural  constraints  emanating  from  the  broader  socioeconomic  and 
political  systems.  When  asked  about  the  principle  obstacles  to  urban 
planning  superiors  mentioned  a variety  of  factors.  Such  factors  are 
inadequate  problem  perception  by  citizens  and  politicians,  inadequate 
financial  resources,  overpoliticization,  fragmentation  of  municipal 
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government  and  the  present  constellation  of  political  forces  on  the 
city  council.  Although  not  disregarding  the  above  arguments, 
administrators  in  subordinate  positions  also  mentioned  the  lack  of 
political  control  over  extra-communal  factors  such  as  economic 
decision-making.  However,  most  of  them  did  not  possess  a distinct 
conception  of  the  relationship  between  the  broader  economic  system 
and  local  politics. 

Broad  perceptional  differences  between  superiors  and  sub- 
ordinates were  found  to  be  different  and  yet  relatively  "homogeneous" 
groups.  How  can  this  be  explained?  Again,  Putnam's  research  suggests 
an  explanation.  He  found  age  to  be  the  best  predictor  of  a bureaucrat's 
attitudes.  "The  younger  the  official,  regardless  of  his  party  sym- 
pathies, the  less  likely  he  is  to  display  the  characteristics  of  a 
'classical'  bureaucrat"  (Putnam,  1975:115).  Age  may  also  account  for 
the  differences  between  superiors  and  subordinates  in  the  city  planning 
office.  The  superiors'  mean  age  was  51,  that  of  their  subordinates  38. 

The  conclusions,  based  as  they  are  on  limited  data,  must  be 
considered  tentative.  Yet  the  analysis  seems  to  be  accurate  in  terms 
of  the  general  distribution  of  cognitive  attitudes.  In  other  words, 
there  are  more  "classical"  than  "political"  administrators  in  leading 
positions.  Conversely,  "political"  administrators  predominate  in 
subordinate  positions.  To  summarize  briefly  the  arguments  made  in 
this  chapter:  our  analysis  so  far  confirms  that  local  administrators 
who  hold  similar  views  regarding  the  nature  of  planning  also  share 
similar  conceptions  about  the  role  of  politics  and  the  separation  of 
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political  from  professional  activities.  These  findings  are  broadly 
consistent  with  those  reported  by  Putnam.  We  therefore  conclude 
that  there  is  a meaningful  difference  between  "classical"  and 
"political"  administrators. 

Responsiveness,  measured  by  contacts  with  politicians, 
interest  groups,  or  citizens  did  not  produce  any  reliable  conclusions. 
Although  important  contacts  are  monopolized  by  top  administrators, 
essentially  all  administrators  interact  frequently  with  the  public. 
Contrary  to  our  expectations,  our  interviews  did  not  support  the 
hypothesis  that  "classical"  administrators  are  generally  less 
responsive  to  societal  demands  than  "political"  administrators. 

However,  we  could  point  out  differences  in  the  quality  of  their 
responsiveness  to  demands  articulated  by  the  party  system.  "Classi- 
cal" administrators  generally  remained  above  party  politics,  while 
"political"  administrators  tended  to  be  supportive  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party. 

Finally,  there  is  evidence  that  cognitive  attitudes  and 
hierarchical  structure  are  related.  Rather  than  finding  greater 
homogeneity  of  attitude  among  superiors  than  among  subordinates,  as 
we  hypothesized,  both  superiors  and  subordinates  were  relatively 
similar  as  a group  yet  different  from  each  other.  In  order  to 
put  our  findings  into  perspective  some  qualifying  remarks  are  in  order. 

It  goes  wi thout  saying  that  the  boundaries  between  either 
"political"  or  "classical"  administrators  are  more  flexible  than  is 
revealed  by  our  analysis.  The  "classical"  or  "political"  type 
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represents  either  end  of  a continuum.  Individuals  fall  somewhere 
between  the  two  extremes.  Unfortunately,  the  data  do  not  permit  us 
to  differentiate,  for  instance,  between  "strong"  and  "weak"  classical 
administrators  or  "strong"  and  "weak"  political  administrations. 
Furthermore,  our  analysis  is  hampered  by  a low  response  rate,  par- 
ticularly among  superiors. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  comparability  of  our  findings  with 
Putnam's  analysis  is  limited.  For  one  thing,  similar  but  not  exactly 
the  same  indicators  were  used.  Secondly,  and  more  importantly,  these 
indicators  were  not  combined  into  quantifiable  indices.  Consequently, 
although  it  is  certain  that  some  planners  are  more  "classical"  or 
"political"  than  others,  exactly  how  "classical"  or  "political"  they 
are  with  respect  to  Putnam's  indices  cannot  be  determined.  In  spite 
of  these  qualifications,  this  analysis  provides  a meaningful  inter- 
pretation of  the  variation  of  attitudes  within  our  sample  of 
administrators.  Administrators  themselves  were  fully  aware  of  the 
existence  of  conflicting  orientations.  During  interviews,  individuals 
would  occasionally  ask  have  you  already  interviewed  such  and  such; 
he  is  a typical  exponent  of  the  "politicized"  or  "traditional"  group 


in  the  office. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCLUSIONS 

Litwak's  "professional"  model  served  as  a conceptual  anchor 
for  the  analysis  of  policy-making  and  implementation  processes  in  a 
local  administration.  By  choosing  this  model  we  hoped  to  reconcile 
contradictory  findings  about  decision-making  processes  in  local 
administrations.  The  "professional"  model  presumes  that  two  entirely 
different  structures,  the  "Weberian"  bureaucratic  model  and  the 
"human  relations"  model  exist  side  by  side  within  the  same  organiza- 
tion. Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  task  before  the  administration 
the  one  or  the  other  model  describes  the  decision-making  process. 

By  means  of  two  case  analyses  and  extensive  interviews  we  were  able 
to  test  empirically  the  validity  of  Litwak's  model.  Briefly,  these 
are  the  major  findings  of  our  research. 

The  "Professional"  Model 

Following  the  model  we  expected  the  exercise  of  hierarchical 
authority  in  a uniform  case  to  be  different  from  that  in  a non- 
uniform  case.  As  the  case  analyses  demonstrated,  the  exercise  of 
hierarchical  authority  is  indeed  more  extensive  for  a uniform  task. 

The  formal  structure  of  the  city  planning  office  is  a flat  pyramid 
of  different  roles;  authority  and  responsibility  are  delineated  for 
each  role  and  increase  with  the  position  in  the  administration.  A 
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system  of  graded  responsibilities  ensures  the  execution  of  a variety 
of  administrative  tasks  within  the  confines  of  legal  and  procedural 
standards . 

As  for  the  non-uniform  task,  the  findings  suggests  a more 
differentiated  exercise  of  hierarchical  authority.  Despite  the 
superiors'  constant  involvement  we  were  able  to  demonstrate  a greater 
influence  of  low-ranking  planners.  Generally  speaking,  the  need  for 
information  increases  the  influence  of  the  expert.  Uncertainty, 
a constant  associate  of  planning,  calls  for  frequent  "joint" 
decision-making.  It  has  a potential  for  enhancing  the  input  of  low- 
ranking  administrators  into  the  pol icy-process , thus  diminishing 
the  exercise  of  hierarchical  authority.  The  decline  of  the  line 
structure  was  particularly  obvious  in  two  cases  of  ongoing  research 
in  the  city  planning  office.  These  cases,  however,  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  In  general,  superiors  and  especially  the  deputy 
mayor  continue  to  be  crucial  participants  in  administrative  policy- 
making. This  leads  to  the  role  of  specialization. 

Generally  speaking,  our  findings  support  the  hypothesis  that 
task  specialization  is  more  extensive  in  a non-uniform  case  than  in 
a uniform  case.  We  have  emphasized,  however,  that  the  boundaries 
between  tasks  are  subject  to  frequent  redefinition,  especially  as  far 
as  the  administrator  is  concerned.  He  must  perform  purely  administra- 
tive as  well  as  planning  tasks. 

Impersonal  relationships,  another  component  of  the  pro- 
fessional model  necessarily  predominate  in  those  instances  where  many 
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specific  regulations  guide  administrative  behavior.  Thus,  in  the 
uniform  case  the  planners'  conduct  was  delineated  by  laws  as  well 
as  administrative  procedures  minimizing  individual  discretion.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  our  non-uniform  task.  As  is  true  of  planning 
in  general,  the  absence  of  clear  prescriptions  for  organizational 
behavior  puts  a premium  on  the  planners'  personal  or  group  objectives 
and  their  appreciation  of  constraints  which  may  inhibit  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects. 

The  existence  of  a large  body  or  rules  and  regulations  in 
the  uniform  case  further  illustrates  the  separation  of  policy  and 
administrative  decisions.  We  were  able  to  demonstrate  in  our  case 
analyses  that  although  the  administration  had  some  leeway  in  inter- 
preting laws  and  regulations  according  to  local  conditions,  it  essen- 
tially executed  policy  guidelines  in  the  uniform  case,  whereas 
in  the  planning  case  it  was  instrumental  in  policy  formulation. 

Our  interviews  revealed  that  appointment  is  based  on  merit 
for  both  cases  as  stipulated  by  the  professional  model. 

According  to  our  theory  we  expected  predominantly  vertical 
communication  in  the  uniform  case  and  horizontal  communication  in  the 
non-uniform  case.  Our  findings  demonstrate  that  superior  have  not 
been  relegated  to  a position  of  primus  inter  pares.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  in  the  uniform  case  formal  and  subformal 
communication  channels  within  the  organization  coincide  mostly  with 
the  formal  authority  structure.  Contrary  to  our  expectations,  however, 
communication  in  the  non-uniform  case  does  not  intensify  horizontally 
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but  vertically.  This  further  underlines  the  continued  influence  of 
top  administrators. 

Contacts  with  important  external  political  actors  whether 
public  or  private  are  invariably  the  preserve  of  the  top  administrators. 
The  working  out  of  minor  technical  differences  is  generally  left  to 
direct  consultations  between  political  actors  and  lower  ranking 
planners  or  staff  members,  especially  in  uniform  cases.  Our  dis- 
cussion of  communication  channels  revealed  that  the  superiors'  en- 
hanced influence  as  gatekeepers  of  communication  between  the  organi- 
zation and  its  environment  is  occasionally  undermined  or  even  offset 
by  personal  communication  between  planners  and  outsiders. 

Generally  speaking,  professionalism  has  not  seriously 
weakened  the  exercise  of  hierarchical  authority.  Our  findings  do  not 
support  the  hypothesis  that  superiors  are  in  a position  to  exercise 
control  in  a uniform  but  not  in  a non-uniform  case. 

Accuracy  of  the  "Professional"  Model 

While  the  "professional"  model  provides  a useful  heuristic 
approach  to  the  study  of  local  administration,  we  were  not  able  to 
confirm  all  of  its  properties.  Local  administrative  structures  in 
West  Germany  were  not  designed  to  combine  conflicting  organizational 
models.  This  is  reflected  by  its  formal  monistic  structure.  Our 
research  confirmed  all  aspects  of  the  "Weberian"  part  of  the  model. 
Informally,  changes  have  taken  place  which  point  in  the  direction  of 
the  "professional"  model.  These  changes  pertain  to  the  performance 
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of  non-uniform  or  planning  tasks.  Table  9 provides  a summary  of  the 
tested  hypotheses. 

Of  the  three  rejected  hypotheses,  hierarchy  is  the  most 
crucial  one.  Hierarchical  authority  continues  to  be  extensive, 
especially  in  politicized  cases.  It  also  characterized  the  relation- 
ship between  the  deputy  mayor  and  the  city  planning  office.  Within 
the  office,  planning  activities  have  engendered  modifications.  Capable 
and  imaginative  administrators  have  succeeded  in  rendering  bureau- 
cratic authority  structures  obsolete,  at  least  in  some  sections.  A 
large  volume  of  routine  or  administati ve  tasks  has  generally  helped 
to  preserve  the  superior's  ability  to  control  organizational  processes. 
Yet  in  some  cases,  individual  planners  gained  experiences  and  insights 
into  specific  substantive  areas  which  were  not  available  to  their 
superiors.  Since  the  "silent  adaptation"  to  changed  needs  has  not 
been  institutionalized  formally,  it  can  be  revoked  anytime.  This 
constitutes  a source  of  conflict  and  frustration.  Junior  administra- 
tors, mainly,  were  disenchanted  with  the  stifling  grip  bureacratic 
structures  have  on  individual  creativity  and  initiative.  As  a con- 
sequence, "political"  administrators  expressed  the  urgent  need  for  a 
debureaucratization  of  planning  processes. 

Limitations  of  the  "Professional"  Model 

Inspite  of  its  heuristic  value,  Litwak's  model  has  two  serious 
conceptual  flaws.  The  first  is  related  to  the  complete  neglect  of 
belief  systems  as  powerful  determinants  of  administrative  behavior. 
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TABLE  9 

TEST  OF  THE  " PROFESS  TONAL"  MODEL 


Hypotheses 


Uniform  Task  Non-Uniform  Task 


H]  In  a uniform  case,  hierarchical 
authority  is  extensive.  In  a 
non-uniform  case,  hierarchical 
authority  is  minimal.  confirmed 

H2  In  a uniform  case,  task 

specialization  is  extensive. 

In  a non-uniform  case,  task 
specialization  is  minimal.  confirmed 

H3  In  a uniform  case,  superiors 
are  clearly  in  a position  to 
control  the  decision-making 
process.  In  a non-uniform 
case,  superiors  are  no  longer 
able  to  control  the  decision- 
making process.  confirmed 


H4  In  a uniform  case,  impersonal 
relations  predominate.  In  a 
non-uniform  case,  impersonal 
relations  are  less  important.  confirmed 


H5  In  a uniform  case,  organiza- 
tional communication  tasks 
place  primarily  in  the  verti- 
cal dimension.  In  a non-uniform 
case,  communication  takes  place 
primarily  in  the  horizontal 
dimension.  confirmed 

Hfi  In  a uniform  case,  there  is 
a clear  separation  of  policy 
and  administrative  decisions. 

In  a non-uniform  case,  there 

is  no  clear  separation  of 

policy  and  administrative 

decisions.  confirmed 


H?  Appointment  on  merit  is  high 
' for  both  a non-uniform  and  a 

uniform  case.  confirmed 


rejected 


confirmed 


rejected 


confi  rmed 


rejected 


confi rmed 


confi rmed 
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The  second  shortcoming  is  the  exclusive  concern  with  internal  struc- 
tures and  processes  of  organizations.  Table  10  summarizes  the 
findings  with  regard  to  the  cognitive  attitudes  of  administrators. 


TABLE  10 

TEST  OF  THE  COGNITIVE  ATTITUDES  OF  ADMINISTRATORS 


Hypotheses 

Confi rmed/ Rejected 

H8 

It  is  meaningful  to  distinguish  between 
"classical"  and  "political"  bureaucrats  at 

the  local  1 evel . 

confi rmed 

H9 

"Political"  bureaucrats  are  more  responsive 
to  societal  demands  than  "classical"  bureau- 

crats. 

rejected 

H10 

The  belief  systems  of  bureaucrats  at  top 
organizational  levels  are  more  alike  than 
those  of  bureaucrats  at  lower  levels  of 

the  organization. 

rejected 

Administrators  at  the  federal  and  local  level  share  similar 
attributes  conveniently  summarized  in  the  dichotomy  of  "classical" 
and  "political"  bureaucrats.  Scraps  of  evidence  suggest  that  adminis- 
trators in  superior  and  subordinate  positions  have  different  views 
with  regard  to  local  politics  and  planning;  yet  they  are  relatively 
homogenous  as  separate  groups. 

We  could  further  demonstrate  that  attitudes  and  behavior  are 
related.  Although  there  appeared  to  be  no  significant  difference  in 
terms  of  a general  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  political  system, 
administrators  differed  in  their  responsiveness  to  political  parties. 
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The  "classical"  administrators  preferred  a non-partisan  perspective 
as  opposed  to  the  partisan  viewpoint  of  their  "political"  counter- 
parts . 

Moreover,  only  "political"  administrators  acknowledged  that 
they  would  seek  support  for  their  ideas  outside  the  administration. 

Our  findings  further  suggest  that  the  preoccupation  with  formal 
structures  has  led  to  a neglect  of  equally  important  informal  processes 
relating  the  administration  to  the  political  system.  We  have  been 
able  to  show  that  cross-cutting  linkages  exist  between  administrators 
on  the  one  hand  and  political  parties  and  counci  1 members  on  the  other 
hand.  These  informal  linkages  supplement  the  formal  channels  of 
communication  and  provide  essential  feedback  for  the  policy-making 
process.  The  city  planning  office  is  not  a monolithic  organization 
constrained  by  a code  of  ethics  which  seeks  to  preserve  the  cohesion 
and  integrity  of  the  organization.  Rather,  a substantial  number  of 
administrators  view  themselves  as  "influencing"  participants  in  the 
policy-making  process.  This  may  pose  a problem  for  "political" 
administrators.  Earlier,  we  described  perceptional  differences  between 
superiors  and  subordinates  which  broadly  coincide  with  the  "classical" 
and  "political"  dichotomy.  To  circumvene  hierarchical  veto  positions, 
"political"  administrators  may  find  it  necessary  to  turn  to  outside 
actors  to  insert  their  ideas  into  the  policy-making  process.  The 
future  fate  of  their  suggestions,  however,  depends  upon  their  saliency 
within  the  realm  of  party  politics.  Responsiveness,  our  case  studies 
seems  to  suggest,  is  not  so  much  a function  of  institutional  arrangements 
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as  a function  of  the  cognitive  attitudes  embraced  by  both  administra- 
tors and  politicians. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

It  is  a widely  noted  fact  that  the  importance  of  the  national 
or  federal  government  has  greatly  increased.  The  trend  towards 
fiscal  and  programmatic  centralization  is  said  to  have  wrested  sub- 
stantial decision-making  autonomy  from  territorial  subunits  such  as 
the  cities.  Yet,  the  centralization  of  policy-making  processes  has 
frequently  been  accompanied  by  a decentralization  of  the  implementa- 
tion process.  The  creation  of  new  agencies  and  programs  has  provided 
a multitude  of  channels  of  access  for  local  elites  to  use  in  seeking 
central  support.  This  calls  into  question  the  deterministic  nature  of 
local  politics.  It  has  also  led  Tarrow  et  al.  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  proliferation  of  experts  and  specialists  to  local  and  intermediate 
levels  of  government  in  recent  years  . . . not  only  creates  profes- 
sional hierarchies  between  center  and  periphery;  it  also  gives  local 
elected  officials  technological  advocates  to  use  in  their  relations 
with  the  center"  (1978:13). 

Tarrow's  argument  underscores  the  strategic  role  played  by 
the  local  administration  as  a mediating  agent  between  various  govern- 
mental levels  and  local  political  elites.  Organizational  research 
at  the  communal  level  in  West  Germany  has  been  preoccupied  solely 
with  problems  and  questions  germaine  to  administration  and  politics 
at  this  level.  Virtually  no  intellectual  and  financial  resources 
have  been  expended  to  explore  the  linkages  between  the  administration 
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and  local  political  elites  on  the  one  hand  and  the  central  system 
on  the  other  hand.  A few  and  laudable  attempts  at  theorizing  cannot 
substitute  for  rigorous  empirical  research.  The  analysis  of  local 
administration  needs  to  be  integrated  into  a conceptual  framework 
of  center-periphery  links.  These  linkages  between  territorial  sub- 
units and  higher  levels  of  government 

. . . cut  across  the  economic  dependency,  the  administra- 
tive stratifications,  and  the  cultural  differences  between 
nations  and  locality.  How  these  linkages  are  organized 
and  utilized  by  actors  at  either  end  of  the  center-periphery 
continuum  may  thus  tell  us  more  about  the  cohesion  of 
industrial  societies  than  the  intensity  of  the  cleavages 
or  the  financial  dependency  of  subnational  or  national 
governments.  (Tarrow  et  al.,  1978:2) 


APPENDIX  I 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  structure  of  the  questionnaire  is  based  essentially 
on  Peter  Grottian's  (1974)  study  of  federal  planners  in  West  Germany. 
Contrary  to  my  expectations,  it  proved  rather  difficult  to  conduct 
interviews  with  administrators.  Shortly  after  I had  begun  research 
with  the  explicit  approval  of  deputy  mayor  Bruckmann,  the  city 
planning  office  issued  a memorandum  discouraging  administrators  from 
granting  interviews.  The  office  felt  justified  to  adopt  such  a 
protective  attitude  since  confidential  information,  provided  for  an 
earlier  and  unrelated  research  project,  had  found  its  way  into  local 
newspapers,  greatly  embarrassing  the  administration.  To  iron  out 
misunderstandings,  it  took  a special  meeting  with  office  officials 
at  which  I once  more  explained  the  purpose  of  my  research  project. 
Shortly  thereafter,  I was  able  to  continue  with  the  interviews. 

The  initially  protective  attitude  of  the  administration  does 
not  seem  to  have  affected  the  accessibility  of  information  on  the 
whole,  although  one  planning  section  (Nord)  collectively  refused  to 
be  interviewed  even  after  the  "ban"  had  been  lifted. 

All  interviews  were  quite  extensive.  Every  interviewee 
was  asked  the  same  set  of  questions.  Oftentimes,  a particular  question 
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provided  a starting  point  for  an  extensive  discussion  of  a specific 
substantive  area.  Whenever  questions  appeared  to  be  too  abstract 
or  too  formal,  a brief  explanation  was  provided.  Responses  were 
recorded  during  the  interview  and  the  entire  interview  was  written 
up  immediately  afterwards.  In  developing  the  questionnaire,  the 
first  five  interviews  were  completely  reworked  so  as  to  retain  only 
the  most  pertinent  questions. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  test  empirically 
three  competing  accounts  of  administrative  decision  making:  the 
Weberian,  human  relations,  and  professional  model.  For  this  purpose, 
the  questionnaire  was  most  useful  insofar  as  it  provided  evidence 
bearing  on  how  admi ni strators  themselves  perceived  and  understood 
the  planning  activity.  Only  those  questions  were  analyzed  which 
are  directly  related  to  the  administrators ' cognitive  attitudes. 

The  frequencies  for  the  remaining  questions,  broken  down  along  the 
political  administrator,  classical  administrator  dichotomy  have  been 
added  to  the  questionnaire  below. 

Additional  analysis  of  the  data  would  be  useful  for 
providing  an  explanation  of  the  city  planning  office  as  a particular 
type  of  social  collectivity.  The  questionnaire  would  be  helpful 
for  identifying  some  of  the  major  structural  and  functional  charac- 
teristics of  this  particular  administrative  unit,  enabling  one  to 
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discuss  additional  questions  about  the  organization  such  as  strati- 
fication, internal  conflict,  etc.  A satisfactory  analysis  of  the 
city  planning  office  would  also  require  a study  of  its  interaction 
with  the  larger  political  and  economic  environment  of  Stuttgart. 
This  expanded  focus  should  be  pursued  in  any  additional  work.  Both 
time  constraints  and  limited  resources  prevented  my  undertaking 
such  research  at  this  time. 


Questi onnai re 

1 . Age 

2.  Marital  status 

3.  Position  within  the  administration 

4.  Educational  background  of  parents 

5.  What  type  of  school  did  you  attend? 

6.  What  was  your  principal  field  of  study? 

7.  When  did  you  develop  an  interest  in  urban  development? 

8.  Describe  briefly  your  social  backgound 

9.  Sketch  briefly  your  professional  career  since  you  finished 
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10.  Why  did  you  join  the  city  planning  office?  How  did  you  get  the 

job? 

11.  Are  you  a member  of  a political  party?  Yes  No 

— Dues-paying  member 
— Occasional  work  in  party  organization 
— Functionary 

Do  you  belong  to  any  other  political  organizations? 

12.  What  is  in  your  opinion  the  most  unpleasant  aspect  of  your  daily 

work? 

— Flow  of  communication,  information 
—Colleagues  (personality  types) 

— Substantive  (political)  conflicts 
—Administrative  chores 
— Others 

13.  How  much  time  do  you  spend  on  strictly  administrative  tasks? 

— 20  percent 

— 40  percent 

— 60  percent 
—80  percent 

14.  There  are  two  different  models  of  organization.  The  first  is 

based  on  Weber's  concept  of  bureaucracy  and  follows  essen- 
tially the  line  command  structure.  Distinct  roles  of 
subordination  and  superordination  characterize  the  organiza- 
tion. There  exists  a common  authority,  and  final  decisions 
are  taken  by  the  head  of  the  organization.  The  alternative 
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model  of  organization  claims  that  the  line  command  structure 
has  receded  into  the  background.  More  important  are 
interaction  and  bargaining  processes  among  subunits  at  all 
levels  without  a "real"  central  authority.  Which  of  the  two 
models  do  you  think  characterizes  the  decision-making  and 
decision- taking  processes? 

—"Weberian"  model 

— "Open"  model 

15.  How  would  you  categorize  your  colleagues  using  the  following 
personality  typology?  Which  is  the  most  frequent,  which 
the  least  frequent  type? 

—Authoritarian  and  pragmatic  person.  Puts  great 
emphasis  on  promotion,  acknowledgement,  and  pres- 
tige. He  or  she  is  an  experienced  expert  within 
the  organization  (authoritarian-opportunistic 
type) . 

— Conformistic  and  non- committed  person.  Identi- 
fies only  partially  with  the  goals  and  interests 
of  the  organization.  Person  has  adopted  such  an 
attitude  because  he  or  she  did  not  "make  it"  in 
the  organization  (conformistic-submissive  type). 

— Idealistic  person,  accepts  only  professional 
expertise  and  achievements.  Does  not  accept 
authority  derived  from  heirarchical  positions 
alone.  Does  not  avoid  conflict  in  pursuit  of  his 
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or  her  ideas  (idealistic-reform-oriented 
type). 

— Idealistic  and  realistic  personality  type.  Can 
adapt  his  own  ideas  flexibly  with  the  needs  and 
demands  both  within  and  otuside  the  organization 
(realistic-reform-oriented  type). 

16.  Have  you  ever  come  into  conflict  with  your  superiors?  What  was 

the  nature  of  the  conflict? 

— Yes 
—No 

17.  Do  you  consider  the  personality  characteristics  of  your  col- 

leagues an  important  obstacle  to  cooperation  during  planning 
processes? 

—Yes 

—No 

18.  How  do  you  compare  the  importance  of  personality  types  and  organ- 

izational characteristics  for  planning  processes? 

— Equally  important 
— Equally  unimportant 
— Personality  type  more  important 
—Organizational  structures  more  important 

19.  What  factors  are  most  crucial  for  one's  advancement  within  the 

organization?  (Each  respondent  listed  two  factors.) 

— Professional  expertise 


— Political  commitment 
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— Functional  mobility 
—Ability  to  sell  one's  ideas 
—Others 

20.  Has  the  growing  professional  specialization  led  to  a situation 

where  subordinates  are  more  knowledgeable  than  superiors? 
— Strongly  disagree 
— Di sagree 
—Agree 

—Strongly  agree 
—No  answer 

21.  Since  subordinates  are  more  knowledgeable,  are  they  also  more 

i nf 1 uenti al ? 

— Yes 
— No 
— Less 
—The  same 
—No  answer 

22.  How  wouldyou  rate  your  influence  during  the  planning  process? 

— Very  high 
—High 
—Average 
— Below  average 
—Very  low 

23.  Let  us  assume  your  personal  policy  preferences  were  not  suf- 

ficiently realized  or  not  considered  at  all  during  the 
internal  decision-making  process.  Do  you  have  other 
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possibilities  to  influence  the  planning  process  (e.g., 
work  in  a party,  publication,  etc.)? 

— Yes,  would  use  them 
— Yes,  but  would  not  use  them 
— No 

24.  Do  you  alter  your  propositions  in  anticipation  of  possible  oppo- 

sition from  your  superiors  or  are  you  willing  to  submit 
suggestions  which  may  generate  conflict? 

—Yes 
—No 
— Never 
—Always 

25.  To  what  extent  is  the  substance  of  a planning  project  already 

predetermined  by  the  time  you  get  to  work  on  it? 

— Hardly  predetermined 
— Strongly  predetermined 
— Others 

26.  Under  what  conditions  can  you  exercise  the  greatest  influence? 

—When  the  council  has  not  issued  any  specific 
di recti ons 

—An  issue  has  not  become  politicized 
— When  there  are  no  established  problem-solving 
procedures 

—No  conflict  of  interst  between  superiors  and 
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— No  interest  group  pressure 
—Others 

27.  Who  initiates  most  of  the  planning  projects? 

— Lord  Mayor,  deputy  mayor 
—Other  superiors 
— City  council,  committees 
— Interest  groups 
— Individual  planners 
— Others 

28.  How  frequently  do  you  interact  with  interest  groups? 

— Very  frequently 
— Frequently 
— Infrequently 
—Never 

29.  Who  within  the  administration  is  most  frequently  in  contact  with 

interest  groups? 

— Lord  Mayor,  deputy  mayor 
— Referenten 
— Office  head 
—Section  head 
— Others 

30.  Between  which  groups  and  institutions  is  there  frequent  conflict? 

— Administration-city  council 

— City  planning  offi ce--other  administrative  units 
—City  planning  office-interest  groups 


—Others 
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31.  The  tasks  of  the  planning  office  vary  a great  deal.  They  com- 

prise the  gathering  of  information,  the  generation  of  ideas, 
planning,  counselling,  etc.  Are  these  basically  "political" 
or  "technical"  functions? 

— Techni cal 
— Pol  i ti  cal 

32.  Do  you  consider  your  planning  job  compatible  with  a political 

activity?  (E.g.,  active  membership  in  a party,  etc.) 

— Yes 
—No 

33.  Do  you  think  an  administrator  has  the  right  to  be  a member  of  a 

radical  party  (NPD,  DKP)? 

—Yes 

—No 

34.  Are  the  top  administrators  in  a position  to  control  the  relevant 

decision-making  processes  within  the  administration? 

—Yes 

—No 

35.  As  far  as  the  city  as  a whole  is  concerned,  who  makes  the  vital 

decisions  in  the  community? 

— Lord  Mayor,  deputy  mayor 
— City  council 

—Combination  of  administration  and  interest  groups 

36.  Where  would  you  locate  yourself  within  the  political  spectrum  of 
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— Left 
— Center 
— Ri ght 

37.  Growth  and  quality  of  life  can  be  considered  two  conflicting  goals 

of  urban  development.  If  you  were  forced  to  decide  princi- 
pally in  favor  of  one  or  the  other,  which  one  would  you  prefer? 
— Growth 

—Quality  of  life 

38.  At  the  present  time  do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  cities  can 

pursue  both  goals  (growth,  quality  of  life)  simultaneously? 
—Yes 
—No 

— Growth  predominates 
—Quality  of  life  predominates 

39.  Do  you  believe  that  the  cities  can  still  engage  in  independent 

and  meaningful  decision-making,  inspite  of  financial  and 
programmatic  centralization? 

—Yes 
— No 

— Other  responses 

40.  Which  factors  restrict  local  decision-making  the  most? 

— Financial  problems 
— Federal  and  state  legislation 
—Societal  structures 


Local  power  structure 


i/a 


—Administrative  organization 
—Others 

41.  To  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  cities,  at  which  level 

are  reforms  necessary? 

—Local 
— State 

— Federal  (systematic) 

42.  Political  scientists  have  argued  that  the  market  economy  is 

partially  responsible  for  the  urban  crisis.  Do  you 
agree? 

—Yes 
— No 

43.  Do  you  feel  that  a reform  of  the  market  economy  is  necessary? 

—Yes 

—No 


Question  1: 

4-  - 


Question  2: 

Marri ed 
Single 


Frequencies  for  Questionnaire 


Pol itical 
X = 38 

n = 14 

Pol itical 
14 

_0 

n = 14 


Classical 
X = 51 

n = 8 

Classical 

8 

0 

n = 8 
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Question  3: 

Beamter  (civil  servant) 

Wi ssenschaf tl i cher 
Angestel 1 ter 

Question  4: 

University  training 
Professional  training 

Question  5: 

Gymnasium 
Mi ttel schul e 
Hauptschule 
Berufsschul e 

Question  6: 

Architecture 

Engi neeri ng 

Public  administration 


Pol i tical 
10 

4 

n = 14 

Political 

8 

6 

n = 14 

Pol i tical 
13 
1 
0 
0 

n - 14 


Pol itical 
6 
2 
2 
4 

n = 14 


Classical 

8 

0 

n = 8 


Classical 

5 

3 

n = 8 


Classical 

7 

0 

0 

J 

n = 8 


Classical 

6 

2 

0 

0 

n = 8 


Others 
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Question  7: 

Before  college 

During  college 

While  working  as  an 
admi ni strator 

Others 

Question  8: 

Upper  class 
Upper  middle  class 
Lower  middle  class 
Upper  lower  class 
Lower  lower  class 

Question  9:  (Not  included.) 
Question  10: 

Problems  to  obtain  a job 
in  one's  specialty 
elsewhere 

No  other  alternatives  for 
city  planning 

Reform  orientation 


Pol  i ti cal 
0 
8 

2 

4 

n = 14 

Pol itical 
0 

5 

6 
3 

0 

n = 14 


Pol itical 

1 

7 

3 

3 

n = 14 


Classical 

0 

4 

1 

3 

n - 8 


Classical 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 


Classical 

2 

6 

0 

0 

n = 8 


Others 
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Question  11: 

No 

Yes,  dues  paying 

Yes,  occasional  work 
in  party 

Yes,  functionary 

Question  12: 

Flow  of  communication 
Col  1 eagues 

Substantive  conflicts 

Administrative  chores 

Lack  of  initiative  and 
influence 

Others 

Question  13: 

20% 

40% 

60% 

80% 

None 


Pol i tical 
6 
2 

0 

6 _ 

n = 14 

Pol i tical 
2 
2 
0 
3 

5 

2 

n = 14 

Pol i tical 
8 
3 
1 

0 

2 


Classical 

8 

0 

0 

0 

n = 8 

Classical 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

n = 8 

Classical 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 


n = 14 


n = 8 
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Question  14: 

Pol i tical 

Classical 

Decision-making: 

Weberian  model 

2 

1 

Open  model 

12 

7 

No  answer 

0 

0 

n = 14 

n - 8 

Decision-taking 

Weberian  model 

13 

6 

Open  model 

1 

2 

No  answer 

0 

0 

n = 14 

n = 8 

Question  15:  (Not  included.) 
Question  16: 

Political 

Classical 

No 

0 

0 

Yes,  over  goals 

9 

0 

Yes,  technical  aspects 

5 

6 

Others 

0 

2 

n = 14 

n = 8 

Question  17: 

Pol  i ti cal 

Classical 

Strongly  disagree 

0 

0 

Di sagree 

3 

3 

Agree 

9 

3 

Strongly  agree 

2 

2 

n = 14 

n - 8 
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Question  18: 

Equally  important 

Equally  unimportant 

Personality  type  more 
important 

Organizational  structure 
more  important 

Question  19: 

Professional  expertise 
Political  commitment 
Functional  mobility 
Ability  to  sell  one's  ideas 
Others 

Question  20: 

Strongly  disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly  agree 
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Question  21: 

Yes 

No 

Less 

The  same 
No  answer 

Question  22: 

Very  high 
High 
Average 
Below  average 
Very  low 

Question  23: 

No 

Yes,  would  use  them 
Yes,  would  not  use  them 

Question  24: 
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No 

Never 
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Question  25: 


Pol i tical 


Classical 


Hardly  predetermined 
Strongly  predetermined 


11 

3 


n = 14 


n = 8 


Question  26: 


Pol i tical 


When  the  council  has  not 
issued  any  specific 
directions  6 

An  issue  has  not  become 

politicized  0 

When  there  are  no  established 

problem-solving  proceudres  4 

No  conflict  of  interest 
between  superiors  and 
subordinates  1 

No  interest  group  pressure  0 

Others  3 

n = 14 


Classical 
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Question  27: 

Lord  mayor,  deputy  mayor 
Other  superiors 
Ci ty  counci  1 
Interest  groups 
Individual  planners 
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Administration 
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Question  28: 

Very  frequently 
Frequently 
Infrequently 
Never 

Question  29: 

Lord  mayor,  deputy  mayor 

Referenten 

Office  head 

Section  head 

All  of  them 

Question  30:  (Not  included.) 

Question  31: 

Pol i tical 
Classical 

Question  32: 

Yes 

No 
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Question  33: 

Yes 

No 

Question  34: 

Yes 

No 

Question  35: 

Lord  mayor, . deputy  major 
City  council 

Combination  administration 
and  interest  groups 

No  answer 
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Question  36: 
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Left  TO  0 

Center  4 0 
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Question  37: 

Growth 

Quality  of  life 
Both 

Question  38: 

Yes 

No,  growth  predominates 

No,  qual ity  of  life 
predomi nates 

Question  39: 

Yes 

No 

Question  40: 

Financial  problems 

Problem  perception 

State  and  federal 
legislation 

Fragmentation  of  municipal 
power 
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13 
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Question  41:  (Not  included.) 


Question  42: 

Pol itical 

Yes 

13 

No 

1 

n = 14 

Question  43: 

Political 

No 

2 

Yes,  need  more  government 
intervention  to  secure 
free  market  economy 
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Yes,  need  more  government 
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FIGURES 


Deputy  Mayor  Conference  with  Deputy 

Deputy  Mayor  Mayor 
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Figure  9.  Chronological  Development  of  the  Veronika  Case. 
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Figure  10.  Land  Ownership  on  Belser  Block. 
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Binding  Construction  Plan  for  Belser  Block. 


Figure  12.  Alternative  Locations  for  Veronika  Hospital 


Administrators 


Communication 

Communication 


follows  the  formal  hierarchical 
outside  the  formal  structure 


structure 


Figure  13.  Flow  of  Communication  in  the  Uniform  Case. 
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Planning  framework  X represents  the  actual  flow  of  communication  during 
planning  process  (e.g.,  conference  with  the  deputy  mayor).  Planning 
framework  Y represents  the  mul ^organizational  or  "open"  model.  The 
formal  hierarchy  (e.g.,  the  office)  may  be  a participant,  but  problems 
are  worked  out  among  the  relevant  units. 


Figure  14.  Flow  of  Communication  in  the  Non-Uniform  Case. 
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